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Architect's rendering of the new 
Bagpak plant in Litchfield, Ill. 


You benefit directly from International Paper’s modern, 
new Bagpak plant in Litchfield, Illinois. 


If your plant is situated in the heart of this busy 
mid-western market, you now have an even closer 
source for the full line of International multiwall bags. 


Industry in other parts of the United States benefits 
by faster and better service too. For Litchfield’s 
capacity eases the demand on our other plants 

and warehouse facilities. 


With this increase in manufacturing facilities and 
distribution efficiency, it will pay you to remember 
that wherever you are, you're never far from 
International Paper... 


your most dependable source of supply...» 


INTERNATIONAL = 
PAPER 


BAGPAK DIVISION, N.Y.17, N.Y. 


. 
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Progress Report 


We are happy to announce that our 
first shipments of Canadian Muriate will 
be made in late December. 


Two sources of supply from one com- 
pany are now a reality— Carlsbad, U.S.A. 
and Saskatoon, Canada. 


New 60% Standard Muriate 

New 60% Special Granular 
Muriate 

New 60% Coarse Granular 
Muriate 

Sulphate of Potash 

Chemical Muriate — 99.9% KCL 
minimum 


Quick Service — High Quality 
Phere, write, telex, er wire us. 
Phcoae STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX Ne. — WA-—331. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA | 
. CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. | 
General Sales Office ; . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. bs 


Midwestern Sales Office . .. First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. | 
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NEW HEPTACHLOR SALES SUPPORT! 


NSEC 
ECT CONTROL GUIDE SHEET 


” APPEARANCE 
FREE Se 
HEPTACHLOR 
DEALER SALES-BU‘LDER 
PROGRAM 
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Educational Programs for 1959! 


Expanded Heptachlor educational programs are one of the many reasons why Heptachlor will be used 


in greater quantity in 1959. These educational programs, started late in 1958, have received amazing 
acceptance. The programs deal with insecticides, insects, and insect control. As a result, major sales 
influences at’ te -loeal level will back insect control more actively through increased knowledge. 


inllee, idlr 
Eee, ae HEPTACHLOR 
HEPTACHLOR HEPTACHLOR 
INSECT CONTROL FORUM DEALER SOR are INSECT CONTROL GUIDE SHEETS 
PROGRAM 
A monthly information service for A 12 month mail program available to A different guide sheet is distributed 
county agents, vo-ag teachers, and all agricultural supply dealers. Includes each month as part of the Forum and 
other influential agricultural leaders. monthly letter, merchandising aids, and Dealer Programs. Each tells about¥a 
other valuable services. specific insect. 
Se a eo Te US) Ee ea 
These services are free, and will augment the more than 
twenty-five 1959 regional Heptachlor sales promotion |~ ~~ VELSICOL AC 128. 
programs. Heptachlor is America’s leading soil insecti- iF: vet sicou CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
cide, and protects forage crops without contaminating 330.East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Ilinals 


milk or meat. 


International Representative: Velsico! International Corporation, ' | want to get copies of all material included in the Hepta- 
C.A., P.O. Box 1687 ° Nassau, Bahamas, B.W.1. j chlor educational programs. Be sure I'm on the mailing list. 
: 
f {_] Formulator [_] Distributor [ 
HEPTACHLOR FORMULATORS AND DISTRIBUTORS, = =—Nave 


i _ Company 
BS Address 


These programs can help your salesmen, too. Send us 
their names and they will get all of the information 
each month. 


City. Zone State 
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This Month's Cover 


Top Photo: Free ammonium nitrate, 
a new development of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., is trademarked Lion 
E-2. See story on page 66. 


Lower Photo: (Courtesy U.S.D.A.) 
Workers unloading filled 4-gallon 
cans of insecticide for forest pest 
control. See story page 28. 
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FOR A SUPERIOR AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE PRODUCT 
... IN ONE LOW COST OPERATION } 


Whether the mesh is 10 or 20, Bradley Hercules Mills reduce limestone to a uniform fineness in a single 
operation without additional screening . ...« produce finished material containing a large percentage of GO, 


400 and 200 mesh. And Bradley Hercules Mills also eliminate manual operation through an electrical feed 


control. Their rugged construction ...dustless operation ... easy accessibility to grinding parts keep main- 
tenance costs at an absolute minimum... provide maximum service, 7 days a week. In sizes to meet any 
plant’s requirements for a superior grade of agricultural limestone... at moderate cost. 


See Chemical Engineering Catalog or for complete information, write for Catalog No. 63 


PULVERIZER CO. conoon ALLENTOWN, PA. soston 


superior grinding equipment since 1891 
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EASTERN STATES 
PETROLEUM & CHEMICAL 


Corporation 


(Formerly Eastern States Chemical Corporation) 


P. ©. Box 5008 + Houston 12, Texas » Phone WAlnut 3-1651 


Chicago Office: 1011 Lake Street, Oak Park, IIl., 
"Phone Village 8-5410 


New York Office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y., 
Phone Circle 7-2520 


Cleveland Office: 20800 Center Ridge Rd. 
Phone EDison 3-0188 


U. S$. TERMINALS: Houston, Texas Chicago, Illinois. 
EUROPEAN TERMINALS: Dordrecht (Rotterdam), Netherlands 
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Formulator-proven as an 
economical, non-phytotoxic diluent 
with dependable uniformity! 


Now registered as a xylene-base solvent, Espesol 5 

meets all the demands of formulators who require an 

economical water-white, xylene-base diluent possessing absolute 
uniformity. Being a direct unit-produced, rather than a 

blended product, Espesol 5 provides you with (1) a constant 
weight (pounds per gallon) (2) uniform flash point (3) consistent 
aromatic content. With its narrow boiling range, Espesol 5 

offers a fast evaporation rate and its high percentage 

of aromatics provides high solvency power. 


Approved by government and college experiment 

and extension facilities, Espesol 5 is a premium quality, 

high specification diluent that will let you offer your customers 

a premium product. Available to you on short notice from 

all of Eastern States’ terminal facilities, Espesol 5 can be ordered 
in drum, transport, tank car, barge and ship tank lots. 


Mail coupon below for complete information. 


Eastern States Petroleum & Chemical Cerperation 
P. ©. Bex 5008. Dept. AC-12-8 Heusten 12, Texas 


Please send me free booklet on the characteristics i 
and properties of insecticide solvents. " 


CUE ot et 1 
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ADDRESS 
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East Liverpool, Ohio Madison, Indiana Brownsville, Texas 


Antwerp, Belgium Ludwigshafen, Germany Livorno (Leghorn), Italy 
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ith TRONA’S §. 


new, specially-sized 


granular 


POTASH 


Quality fertilizer granulation begins with Trona’s all-new, specially-sized 
granular muriate of potash. The carefully regulated and controlled screen 
size results in reduced segregation and uniformity of finished product. 
Whatever your mixing method —batch or ammoniation, Trona’s new 
granular assures a quality fertilizer uniform in particle size. 


SERONAS American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


LOS ANGELES » NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO ¢ PORTLAND (ORE.) © ATLANTA © CHICAGO » SHREVEPORT « co.umBus (0,) 
Main Office: 3000 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 


New York Office: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
Plants: TRONA AND LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA; HENDERSON, NEVADA; SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
(AMERICAM LITHIUM CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED ANG SAN ANTONIO CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED) 


*reapaname AND TRAOEHARK OF APACC 


| Trade listing 


National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, Association Building, 
1145 19th St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Lea Hitchner, executive 
secretary. 


National Plant Food Institute, 1700 
K St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Paul Truitt and Russell Coleman, 
executive vice-presidents. 


Regional Offices listed on page 117. 


American Society of Agronomy, 
2702 Monroe St., Madison Wisc. 
L. G. Monthey,. executive secre- 
tary. 


American Phytopathelogical Soci- 
ety, S. E. .A. McCallan, secretary. 
Boyce Thompson Institute, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 


American Chemical Society, 1155 
16th St., N. W., Washington. D.C. 


Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, P. O. Box 540, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Station, Washing- 
ton, D. C., William Horwitz, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Agricultural Ammonia Institute, 
Hotel Claridge, Room 305, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Jack Criswell, execu- 
tive vice president. : 


American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, F. B. Lanham, secre- 
Loh t 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, 

me : 


Carolinas-Virginia Formulatora: Re- 
sociation, 516 S. Salisbury St., 
Raleigh, N. C. Hugh Hom, secre- 
tary-treasurer. : 


California Fertilizer Association, 
Sidney Bierly, executive secre- 
tary. Suite 1, Boothe Building, 475 
Huntington Drive, San Marino 
California. 


Chemical Specialty Manufacturers’ 
Association, 110 East 42nd St. 
New York City, Dr. H. W. Hamil- 
ton, secretary. 


Entomological Society of America, 
1530 P. Street N. W., Washington. 
D. C., R. H. Nelson, secretary. 


National Nitrogen Solutions Associ- 
~ ation, 2217 Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. M. F. Collie, secretary. 


National Cotton Council, PO Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 
Soil Science Society of America, 


2702 Monroe St., Madison, Wisc. 
L. G. Monthey, executive secre- 


tary. 

Weed Society of America, W. C. 
Shaw. secretary, Field Crops Re- 
search Branch, Beltsville, Md. 


Western Agricultural Chemicals As- 
pociation. Charles Barnard, ex- 
ecutive secretary, 2466 Kenwood 
Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
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@ New Pesticides . . . Agricultural Chemicals reviews new develop- 


ments for the pesticide formulator,—some products still in the de- 
velopmental and testing stage,—and others ready for field use. 
Included are the new microbial insecticides, and trade-named prod- 
ucts such as: Emmi, Tryben 200, Glyodin, Invertron, Mylone, 
Delnav, Cyprex, Sytam, Ozoban, Trolene, Dibrom, Phosphamidon, 
Herbisan A, Phaltan, Kelthane, Terrachlor, and Dowicide A. 
Page 36. 


Injection Fertilization . . . Emergency measures to control diet de- 
ficiencies in plants are applied effectively through “hypodermic” tech- 
niques. Injectants now find practical application in control of 
chlorosis. Page 37. 


Economic Trends . . . What happens when there are too many sup- 
pliers and too few dealers? Farmer-dealers and direct sale by manu- 
facturer to end user are two of the results. When the farmer is a 
better credit risk than his dealer it is no trick for him to find a manu- 
facturer willing to sell him on a dealer basis. Ready cash is hard to 
turn down in any market. Page 45. 


Fertilizer Round Table . . . Over 300 fertilizer plant production men 
exchange ideas on economics of formulation, production and mainten- 
ance. Review of superphosphoric acid sources and costs among dis- 
cussion highlights. Page 30. 


Forest Pest Control . . . Prevention is the first step, but no matter 
how thorough the job of checking pests by indirect measures,—direct 
control (usually involving chemicals) is usually necessary too. In 
1957, pesticides for forest application totalled some two million 


pounds. Page 28. 


New Chemicals . . . A joint meeting of the National Agricultural 


~ Chemicals Association and Commercial Chemical Development As- 


sociation features the theme, ‘New Chemicals for Agriculture.” New 
growth regulators, herbicides, fungicides, insecticides, animal feed 
supplements, animal health products, are reviewed by industry experts. 


Page 40. 


blige symbol stands for high-grade uniform, coarse and 
granular Muriate of Potash (60% K,O minimum). South- 


west Potash Corporation provides a dependable supply of 


MURIATE 
OF POTASH 


for the 
PLANT FOOD INDUSTRY 


HIGH-K* Muriate for the plant food industry. 


*Trade Mark 


Southwest Potash — 
Corporation 
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MEETING CALENDAR 


Dec. 1-4—Entomological Society of 


America, Sixth Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dec. 3-4—North Central Weed Con- 


trol Conference, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Dec. 3-5 — Agricultural Ammonia 


Institute, Annual Meeting, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. 


Dec. 4-5—Southeastern Conference 


on Mineral Nutrition of Forest 
Trees, Duke Univ., Durham, N. C. 


Dec. 8-10—Washington State Horti- 


cultural Association, Yakima, 
Wash. 


Dec. 9-l11—Chemical Specialties 


Manufacturers Assn., Annual 
ergs Commodore Hotel, New 
or 


Dec. 17-18 — Beltwide Cotton Pro- 


duction Conf., Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Dec. 26-30—American Association 


for the Advancement of Science, 
125th Annual Meeting, Washing- 
ton. D. C. 


January 7-8—Fertilizer Short Course 


at Iowa State College. Sponsored 
by Iowa Extension Service, Ames, 
Iowa. 


Jan. 7-8—Insect Control Conf., 


Mississippi State University, State 
College, Miss. 


Jan. 7-9 — Northeast Weed Control 


Conference, Hotel New Yorker. 
New York. 


Jan. $-10—Association of Southern 


Feed and Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials, Velda Rose Motel, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


January 12-13— Ohio Pesticide In- 


stitute. Annual winter meeting. 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan. 20-22, 1959 — California Weed 


Conference, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Jan. .20-23—Western Cooperative 


Spray Project, Benson and Im- 
perial Hotels, Portland, Ore. 


Jan, 21-22—Northwest Agricultural 


Chemicals Industry Conference. 
Benson Hotel, Portland. Ore. 


January 25-30 — Purdue Pest Con- 


trol Conference. Purdue Univer- 
sity, Agricultural Hall, Lafayette. 
Indiana. 


Jan. 27-28—Soil Sciency Society of 


North Carolina, Williams Hall, 
N. C. State College, Raleigh, 


N.C. 
January 28-29 — Illinois Custom 


Spray Operators’ Training School, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 


January 29-30 — Colorado Agricul- 


tural Chemicals Association. Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


January 30-February 1 — Eastern 


School of Retail Management and 
Trade Show (formerly the Gar- 
den Supply Trade Show). Hotel 
Statler, New York City. 


Feb. 10-12—Texas Agricultural 


Chemicals Conference, Texas 
Tech College, Lubbock, Tex. 


“Feb, 24-25—Alabama Pest Control 


Conference, API campus, Auburn, 
Ala. 
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W hy is Rotenone still the Preferred insecticide? 


Because it is the time tested, effective insecticide for controlling 
vegetable, truck crop and garden pests without any danger of 
hazardous insecticidal residues. 


Why is Prentiss Rotenone Powder the preferred brand? 


Because Prentox Cube is the bonus product. Every 5,000 pounds is batch 
blended and analyzed for Rotenone content to guarantee the insecticide 
manufacturers a genuinely standardized Rotenone Powder. 


Use Prentox Cube Powder for your quality insecticide formulations and 
greater profits to you. 


OTHER PRENTISS PEST-TESTED PRODUCTS ARE: 


Rax Powder (5% Warfarin) Pyronyl Concentrates 
for control of rodents Lindane 
Pyrethrum DDT 
Dieldrin Chlordane 
PRENTISS DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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SIMPLE 
DESIGN 


NO CLOSE 
CLEARANCES 


For economical 
production of 


> Sau 
SS CATERIALS 
When your pdt seeations ll fr exes fae FINENESS 


finished material, the Raymond VERTICAL MILL 
offers you outstanding advantages -in operation. 


It is a practical and simplified design that provides top FEATURES OF RAYMOND VERTICAL MILL” 


performance with easy control. The full height doors 

open up wide to give quick accessibility for inspection, 1. Dependable trouble-free operation 
adjustment or clean-out. This reduces down-time in 
making new set-ups or changing from one material to 
another. - 3. Minimum down-time for clean-out 


2. Complete and instant accessibility 


It does an excellent job in handling concentrates of 50% 4. Easy and positive fineness control 
or higher, delivering a uniform, thoroughly blended prod- 
uct. It operates in the upper fineness range of 90% to 
95% minus 325 mesh or better in the sub-sieve sizes for 6. Low power and maintenance costs 
making uniform high quality insecticide dusts. 


Write for Raymond Bulletin No. 78 


COMBUSFYION E JEERING, INC. 


1314 MORTH BRANCH ST. SALES OFFICES IN 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Combustion Engineering-Superheater Ltd., weatba ie Canoda 


5. Automatic dust-free operation 
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The advantages of formulating in- 
secticide dusts at the higher concen- 
trations obtainable with Micro-Cel* 
is graphically demonstrated by the 
freight cars above. One car of 50% 
Heptachlor when let down to a 214% 
poison at the point of application 
produces the equivalent of 20 cars of 
insecticide in the field. Since Micro- 
Cel costs no more than many other 
diluents, the substantial freight sav- 
ings mean extra profits for you. 


PROVEN WITH MANY POISONS 
Micro-Cel, a new line of synthetic 
calcium silicates developed by Johns- 
Manville, has been tested and proven 
at such high dust and wettable pow- 
der concentrates as: 


70% Toxaphene 
75% Aldrin 75% Dieldrin 
50% Aramite 50% Chlordane 


Experiments with other poisons are 
under way today. 


75% DDT 


IMPROVES FLOWABILITY 
Micro-Cel —“‘the powder that flows 
like a liquid’’—reduces caking, in- 
creases flowability and gives more 
uniform coverage with dry dusts. 
Other important properties include 
large surface area, small particle size 
and high bulking action. 

Ask your Celite engineer to help 
you adapt Micro-Celto your =» 
particular requirements, or 3) 
mail coupon below. uu 


PRODUCTS 


*Micro-Cel® is Johns-Manville’s new absorbent-grinding 
aid designed specifically for the insecticide formulator. 


Johns-Manville 


MICRO-CEL 


SYNTHETIC CALCIUM SILICATES 
A PRODUCT OF THE CELITE DIVISION 
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fe SAY See Meee s eS SRREY FEAST ES GE SRE Cee RT CO RS RR Set oem aoe 
#  Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 16, N.Y. 

* In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario 

# Please send (1 further information; 1 samples of Micro-Cel. I am 

g interested in using Micro-Cel with the following poisons: 

# O Please have your local representative contact me. 

; ain ee Position 

g Company. 
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MANGANESE SULFATE 


COPPER SULFATE 


MINERAL MIXTURES 


“— £n~ 


; aed 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


PRIMARY PRODUCERS 


OF FERTILIZER CHEMICALS 


NUTRITIONAL TRACE ELEMENTS ARE OUR BUSINESS 


We have manufactured nutritional 
trace elements and maintained a 
consistent research program cover- 
ing these materials and their appli- 
cation to fertilizers for more than 
thirty years. Our background and 
basic position in this field is your 
assurance of a plentiful supply of 
quality materials. 

YOU cut cost with combined carloads from 
one basic source. 


YOU can save money, time, plant space and 
effort through the use of our custom formu- 
lated mineral mixture service. 


WE back up our products with service, re- 
search and technical assistance. 


Foliar Nutritional Products Include NU-IRON 
NU-Z2, NU-M, ES-MIN-EL 


Make request on your Company letterhead for|samples or literature. 


MANGANOUS OXIDE 
ZINC SULFATE 


IRON SULFATE 
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to buyers of 


Anhydrous Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions 


A welcome card? Yes, indeed. Here’s why: 


1. This card is presented by a man from a company that backs up its salesmen’s promises for 
delivery and for products that meet a customer’s specifications. 


2. The customer doing business with Standard Oil knows he is buying from a company with 
an established reputation ...a company he knows will give him fair treatment, service and 
product quality. 


3. Standard’s modern Ammonia and N itrogen Solutions plant is located in the heart of the 
country’s largest rail- and truck-shipping area. To a customer this means fast, sure deliveries 
. .. deliveries that can be easily controlled because routes are direct and distances short. 


A modern plant capable of producing Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions on specification. A 
supplier who knows a customer’s requirements and delivers. These add up to service a Midwest 
buyer of Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions can depend upon. Would you like a Standard Oil 
man to call on you? Write, wire or telephone Nitrogen Products Department, Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


DARD | and get it! 


| 


You expect more from | STAN 
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contain 
Tabatrex 


More than 2,000,000 gallons of these 
cattle sprays were bought by dairy 
farmers last summer. These are just 
a few of the different brands that 
had one important ingredient in 
common, an ingredient that meant 
extra sales and extra profits. 


conn KN 


Yes, They ALL Contain Tabatrex 


In spite of the cool summer in 1958, formulators all over America 
reported sharply increased sales for livestock sprays because of 
TABATREX. Dairymen reported higher repellency—greater 
protection from biting flies—greater milk production—greater 
profits—than ever before. Dealers reported excellent consumer 
acceptance and a more active demand for livestock sprays than 
they had ever experienced. They attribute this increased volume 


to better cattle sprays backed by aggressive promotion! ‘ You r 
Cattle Spray 
And It’s Just The Beginnin i 
he a pa 


In 1958 TABATREX sprays were the talk of dairy farmers— 
TABATREX promotion was the talk of the trade! There’ll be 
even more talk—even greater profits—next season. T 

al am Lex 


R £7. 2 t £0 


For complete labeling and 
forpaulacing information on 
ay. sprays containin 
Tabatrex, write or call: 


are handed out in ‘59! GLENN 


Zz. sane te get your label in the picture now! @@ —«-2785.N. Ashland A 
é id ee EAstgate 7-9350 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Be there when the profits 
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ONE SOURCE FOR ALL THREE 


ROP, Granular and Coarse. 


TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Quality controlled ROP, Granular and Coarse Triple Superphosphate 
of highest uniform consistency, properly conditioned, ready on arrival 
for immediate processing. 


Manufactured to the following specifications 


52-54 P.O; 

Solids less than 1% by Weight 

Specific Gravity (60° F) 1.68-1.73 
Available In Rubber Lined Tank Cars 
Technical Service Available At Your Request 


Sales Agents 


BRADLEY & BAKER 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Avan Offices From The Country's Largest And Most Dependable Source 
St. Lovis, Missouri Norfolk, Virginia Of Phosphate Products For High Analysis Formulation 


Atlanta, Georgia 


US. puospuoric RODUCTS 


TAMPA, FLORMIDA 
Da 


a! 


TENNESSEE sae CORPORATION 
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IN FERTILIZER FORMULATION: 


WHETHER YOUR PROBLEM IS A PRODUCT OR A PROCESS 
TEXACO RESEARCH CAN HELP YOU SOLVE IT 


If you need a better way to make your present product 
—or to develop a brand new product for a new market, 
Texaco’s technical service can help you solve the prob- 
lem faster. 


Your formulation problem may be one of those that 
Texaco has already solved. If not, Texaco has the facili- 
ties and the know-how to come up with a prompt solution. 


Texaco can help you use and handle ammonia and 
nitrogen solutions more effectively and more profitably 
—and you can depend on it that the ammonia available 
from Texaco’s new facility at Lockport, IIl., is always 
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in abundant supply and will be delivered to meet your 
own schedule. 3 

For fast, reliable ammonia service, call or write 
The Texas Company, Petrochemical Sales Division, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, or 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO 


PETROCHEMICALS 


TEXACO 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


“They can fence me in—long as they 


NEWS FOR FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS— USP offers 3 outstanding grades of 
potash. There’s USP’s Higran, a new specially-sized white granular 
(62/68% K.0)—and USP’s Higrade muriate (also 62/63% K.0). Both 
are the purest agricultural muriates now available. And there’s USP’s 
Granular muriate which contains 60% K.20. All three are non-caking and 
free-flowing throughout and will meet your standards with flying colors. 


Our Technical Service Department welcomes your inquiries. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
Southern Sales Office: Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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give me feed grown in potash-enriched soil!’’ 


= STAY, 
x Be sicker, 
2 % AMERICAN 
* 3 POTASH 
© INSTITUTE 


OF new wer 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ONE OF THE FOUR 
SUED STRONG PILLARS 
OF PROCESSING 


A recently compiled breakdown of Sulphur consumption in the 
United States, shows about 2% of the Sulphur goes into the manu- 
facture of insecticides and fungicides. 

Not much, perhaps, as tonnages go but no other use of Sulphur is more 
important with the possible exception of the ‘wonder’ drugs. It doesn’t 
take much imagination to picture what would happen if the bugs and parasites were allowed to 
take over our crops and trees. Sulphur, along with other chemicals, is helping to protect our food 
supplies and foliage. 

The role that TGS is playing in this constant fight against crop destruction is to see to it that the 
manufacturers of the insecticides and fungicides always have a ready supply of Sulphur, both 
solid and molten. This constant production and centralized distribution coupled with technical 
help is our contribution to industry. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 


SULPHUR PRODUCING UNITS 


*Newgulf, Texas -¢Spindiletop, Texas 
Moss Biuff, Texas *Worland, Wyoming 
* Fannett, Texas 
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Q. 
A. 


Q. 
A. 
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the better-built, more efficient 


air-gravity conveyor 


provides the answers to 


Dry Solids Conveying 


How does AIR-FLOAT work? 


The dry material to be conveyed is fed on to a smooth, 
rigid, porous plate through which low pressure air 
continuously diffuses. Because the conveyor is in- 
clined about 6 to 8°, the aerated material flows 
by gravity. 


What distinguishes the KENNEDY AIR-FLOAT 
from other air-gravity conveyors? 


Primarily, the special porous plate. Also the casing 
is of heavier construction, flanged and channeled for 
greater rigidity. 


How is this special plate better than other porous 
media ? 

The AIR-FLOAT porous plate has literally millions 
of tiny pores through which the air diffuses uni- 
formly for thorough aeration of the conveyed material. 
The plate is thicker, stronger, temperature- and 
wear-resistant, and has a very smooth surface 
texture. 


How does this improve conveying? 


AIR-FLOAT has a much higher capacity than 
competitive air-gravity conveyors. Blind spots are 
eliminated and the angle of inclination is less critical. 


Q. 
A. 


The special porous plate 
is exclusive with 
KENNEDY AIR-FLOAT. 


itis strong, resistant to 
abrasion and temperature 
and has a smooth surface 
texture. 


Sections are ruggedly 
designed, formed on 
modern production 
equipment and com- 
pletely assembled before 
shipment 


What about maintenance? 

The KENNEDY AIR-FLOAT is the nearest thing 
to a completely maintenance-free conveyor that has 
ever been devised. 


Can turns be made? 


Direction changes up to 45° are made with standard 
pieces. These can be combined for greater angles. 


Are accessories available? 

Yes. End and side discharge boxes, splitters, control 
gates, transitions, bin extractors and required blowers 
can be provided. 


Have KENNEDY AIR-FLOAT Conveyors been 
fully tested and proven? 

Yes. For more than 12 years AIR-FLOAT Conveyors 
have been successfully used in KENNEDY-designed 
cement and lime plants. With this background of 
experience, KENNEDY is now making AIR-FLOAT 
available to industry, mass producing it to sell at 
competitive prices. 


For more information on AIR-FLOAT, ask for Bulletin 58-K. 


KENNEDY VAN SAUN 


MANUFACTURING & ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


405 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N.Y.* FACTORY: DANVILLE, PA. 


DECEMBER, 1958 
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HEALTHY SOIL... 
HEALTHY PROFITS! 
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DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH COMPANY 


MODERN PLANT AND REFINERY AT CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


Cig 


aS 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON COMPANY 


Exclusive Distributors 
Atlanta, Georgia « Cable Address: Ashcraft 
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Let ANTARA help yow 
your pesticide prod 


atin 
ts 


wget he Oe 


Antara’s experienced technical staff will be happy to consult with you 
on the best product for your needs. Just call us today. 

Send for a free copy of ‘‘Antara Surfactants in Herbicides and 
Insecticides’ which describes the use of these products in pesticide 


formulations. rm Rescanh. to Reabil. | 


Sales Offices: New York * Providence « 


® Philadelphia » Charlotte * Chattanooga + | | 
A SALES DIVISION OF Chicago + Portland, Ore. *« San Francisco « 
Los Angel 
GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION “ees 
- in Canada: Chemical Developments of 
435 HUDSON STREET+> NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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Russian 
knapweed 


Bermuda grass 


hoary cress 


bindweed 


Austrian field cress 


quack grass 


Johnson grass 


What's your one low-cost way to control them all? 


You can control the weeds shown here, 
plus all other weeds and grasses, with 
OLpBURY® sodium chlorate, manufac- 
tured by Hooker. 

It is effective on germinating weed 
seeds as well as growing roots. Its steri- 
lant effects last up to one year in most 
sandy soils; and from one to two years 
in many heavier soils. It gives these 
results at lower cost than any other 
chemical. 

You're in good company when you 
recommend OLDBURY sodium chlorate 
for broad-spectrum weed control. For 


For controlling weeds on railroad right-of-way, you can get 
the skilled services of specialists who apply formulations 


_ made with OLDBURY sodium chlorate. 


years it has been first choice of many 
county agents in states where weed 
control is regulated by law. 


Leok for this trade- 

mark—it gives you ( OLDBUBY )), 
these advantages... 1996 
Acceptance: Farmers have come to 
know and trust the OLDBURY label 
wherever it has been introduced. 


Dependable service: Fastest delivery 
you can get in East and South—direct 
from the nation’s largest producer of 
sodium chlorate. Two plants—Niagara 


chlorate. 


If you'd like names and addresses 


of these specialist firms, write us. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
612 Buffalo Avenue, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


Falls, N. Y., and Columbus, Miss.—in- 
sure plenty of capacity to meet your 
needs in a hurry. 


Technical help: You can use the services 
of full-time Hooker agronomists. 
They’re equipped to help you plan 
weed control programs in your area; 
can advise you on handling, storage, ~ 
and application of sodium chlorate. 

You can get 99% pure OLDBURY 
sodium chlorate in steel drums, 100 
and 350 Ibs. net. For price and shipping 
information, write us today. 


For defoliating cotton in irrigated areas, you can recommend 
special-purpose sprays made by formulators using OLDBURY 


NIALK® CHEMICALS 
OLDBURY® CHEMICALS 
SHEA® CHEMICALS 
DUREZ® PLASTICS 


Sales Offices: Chicago, \I1.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Calif.; New York, N. Y.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Worcester, Mass. In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, North Vancouver, B. C. 
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UNION 


CARBIDE 
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gives you highly-effective 
long-lasting control 


| 

l 

| 

/ 

| 

: 

! of biting flies on 

| dairy and beef cattle 
| 


You add many advantages to your dairy and beef cattle sprays when you . 
include CraG Fly Repellent in your formulations. This superior ingredient repels 
horse flies, stable flies, and horn flies—plus houseflies, gnats, and mosquitoes. i 


CRAG Fly Repellent is ideal for use in oil-base sprays, water-base sprays, treadle 
sprays, pressurized sprays, and back rubbers. In addition to its repelling properties, 
it also extends and improves the effectiveness of insecticides to assure fly control 
that lasts longer, works better, and costs less. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has advised that CRAG Fly Repellent 
is acceptable on a “no residue” basis in many effective fly control for- 
mulations for dairy and beef cattle. 


It will pay you to formulate with Crac Fly Repellent! 


CRAG AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ARE PRODUCTS OF 


Union Carbide Chemicals Company | 
| 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation * 30 East 42nd Street « New York 17, N.Y. 


“CRAG” and “UNION CARBIDE” are trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 


3 REASONS 

WHY YOUR CHOICE 
SHOULD BE | 
TREBO-PHOS' 


Cyanamid’s quality triple superphosphate 


GRANULATION 
Trebo-Phos in typical commercial runsis producing high 
analysis mixed fertilizers with excellent granulation. 


AMMONIATION 

Ammoniation easily achieved up to 4.6% and higher 
with suitable equipment without uncomfortable 
ammonia fumes. Physical condition of Trebo-Phos 
makes possible maximum and uniform absorption of 
ammonia. 


CYANAMID SERVICE 

Cyanamid’s new, ultra-modern triple plant has high 
storage capacity for Trebo-Phos. Inventories are 
maintained at levels that let Cyanamid fill your orders 
promptly. Cyanamid traffic experts are at your service 
to assure the most prompt, economical deliveries. Cyan- 
amid technical representatives are available to help 
you solve production problems in your plant. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR FULL INFORMATION. OUR REPRESENTATIVES 
WILL BE GLAD TO CALL, NO OBLIGATION ON YOUR PART. 


*rmave MARK 
American Cyanamid Company, 

Agricultural Division, 

Phosphates Department, 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


RODUCERS of basic toxicants, and 
formulators as well, seem to be in 
general agreement that business in 
insecticides was fairly satisfactory 

during 1958, at least so far as volume of sales 
was concerned. Unfortunately, the same can- 
not be said of profit margins. Price levels on 
many of the pesticides which move in sub- 
stantial volume remained low, and particularly 
when related to the substantial investment re- 
quired in the insecticide business, percentage re- 
turn was generally inadequate. 

Historically the insecticide business has al- 
ways been one in which stock turnover is slow, 
inventories are burdensome and credit is long- 
term. What might be a normal and satisfactory 
percentage return in another field can be mighty 
skimpy in the pesticide business where the seller 
assumes the inventory responsibility, waits for 
payment until harvest time, and in too many 
cases is never actually certain that the goods 
aren't going to come back for credit. 

It is some times lost sight of that there are 
two ways to raise profit percentages.—by lift- 
ing the actual dollar return, or by lowering the 
overall investment and thus improving the prof- 
it ratio. Whether or not the industry can do 
much about prices, as long as by-product chlor- 
ine seeks an outlet, it should still be possible to 
make some progress toward improving the prof- 
it picture by a few intelligent revisions in pres- 
ent selling and credit policies. 

The industry seems in general agreement as 
to what the bad practices are. Consignment of 
materials and excessively long-term credits rate 
high on the list. What is needed now is some 
positive action to abandon the policies that all 
agree are bad. We are happy to be able to re- 
port that in at least one section of the market, 
this past season, consignment was eliminated. 
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It would be a great thing for the industry, we 
believe all will agree, if consignment selling were 
to disappear completely before the next season 
rolls around, starting right in at the level of 
the supplier of technical toxicants. Equally 
sound would be general recognition of the idea 
that extending credit is a matter for the banks 
to handle,—not the insecticide supplier! 


ONSIDERABLE publicity has been 
given recently to the subject of 
bulk distribution of fertilizers, and 
some rather extravagant statements 

have been made as to how much the farmer can 
save in time, convenience and money by switch- 
ing from his conventional bagged fertilizer to 
bulk applications. Such schemes as this always 
sound very pretty on paper, but don’t always 
work out as well in practice. What happens, we 
wonder, if we have a nice wet spring, the ground 
is muddy as it was in so many sections last spring 
and there is no chance to get in with heavy 
spreading equipment? 

We think too of the high cost of this mechan- 
ized applicating equipment, and the rapid de- 
preciation it suffers in the field; the fact that 
it would be in use for a relatively short period, 
when every farmer would want to get his ferti- 
lizer in at the same time—then lie idle the rest 
of the year. And could the farmer ever be abso- 
lutely sure, we wonder, of what had actually 
gone on his land? With bagged fertilizer he sees 
the grade designation on the label; he buys a 
particular brand in which he has confidence, 
for farmers too are brand conscious. 

Of course if he buys his bulk fertilizer from 
a firm whose reputation is unassailable, perhaps 
he could never need to have any misgivings. But 
—when competition gets sharp and the business 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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FOREST PEST CONTROL 


F the thousands of disease 
and insect species found 
most 


within our forests, 
are harmless, and some are even 
beneficial. A great many live on 
dead trees and on fallen limbs and 
other debris that litter the forest 
floor. They thus hasten the dis- 
integration of dead material and 
make room for new growth. Many 
others prey upon destructive pests 
and hold them in check. 

However, a certain number 
of disease and insect species be- 
come distinctly harmful when they 
attack healthy or weakened trees 
and impair their growth and vi- 
tality, deform them, or kill them. 
While only a few species cause 
serious damage, when those few 
go on a rampage, as they frequent- 
ly do, they tax the ingenuity of 
biologist and forester alike in de- 
vising ways and means for stopping 
their depredations. 


The sporadic behavior of pests 
in the forest indicates that com- 
plex factors govern their develop- 
ment. Parasites, predators, unfavor- 
able weather, resistance of trees 
due to growth-vigor or other fac- 
tors, all tend to hold pests in 
check. On the other hand, na- 
ture’s balances are sometimes 
broken. The beneficial pests or 
other enemies of harmful species 
may become reduced; resistance of 
trees may be lowered through 
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drought, fire, or stagnation; large 
quantities of slash or wind-thrown 
timber may become available as 
breeding grounds; or climatic fac- 
tors may become especially favor- 
able. These conditions set the 
stage for destructive pests to mul- 
tiply. This they have the capacity 
to do swiftly and in great volume 
when conditions are right. Man, 
himself, at times aggravates seri- 
ous pest outbreaks, by his method 
of using the forest. So, we have 
outbreaks of destructive pests to 
subdue, as well as fire, in provid- 
ing adequate protection to the Na- 
tion’s forests. 


Huge Losses From Forest Pests 

STIMATES of the monetary 
E value of wood material, and 
aesthetic values that are destroyed 
annually by forest pests are subject 
to many variables. The money 
value of forest products fluctuates 
like that of other commodities, ac- 
cording to demand, availability 
and the buying power of the dol- 
lar; the aesthetic value of trees 
destroyed in parks and recreational 
areas can seldom be expressed in 
terms of money, but they are 
known to be great. 


The recent Timber Resource 
Review, conducted by the U.S. 
Forest Service in_ collaboration 
with State forestry organizations 
and private timber owners, pin- 


points for the first time the tre- 
mendous toll taken by destructive 
bugs and blights. In an average 
year, diseases and insects killed out- 
right 7.3 billion board feet of saw- 
timber in this country, and caused 
an estimated additional loss in 
growth of another 21.2 billion 
board feet. Together, these losses 
present the staggering total of 28.5 
billion board feet of sawtimber and 
other wood products going down 
the drain every year. Then con- 
sider this—the loss of an agricul- 
tural crop can be replaced in a 
year or so, to replace a pest-killed 
forest may take one hundred years. 


Tomorrow, the Nation’s need 
for timber and its other needs for 
forest trees will be strikingly great- 
er than today, or at any time in 
the past. We have the potential 
to meet that need if we fully apply 
our forestry knowledge and skills 
promptly. A part of the job, a big 
part of it, will be to plug the drain 
inflicted by the pests of the forest— 


‘destructive diseases and insects. 


Prevention, First Step to Control 
REVENTION is the starting 
point with pest control, just 

as it is with fire. If he is sufficiently 
interested and acts promptly, man 
can, by his manipulation of the 
forest environment through cul- 
tural practices, keep many destruc- 
tive diseases and insects from mul- 
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tiplying to dangerous _ levels. 
Healthy, rapid-growing _ thrifty 
trees are less susceptible to attack 
by insects and diseases than are 
slow-growing, overcrowded, and 
over-mature trees. In old growth, 
forests, much can be done to lessen 
pest damage by avoiding injury to 
residual stands in logging opera- 
tions, by proper disposal or treat- 
ment of logging slash, by avoid- 
ing other weakening influences, 
and by removing trees most sus- 


ceptible to attack; and through 
logging, to regulate forest compo- 
sition, and density. In a managed 
stand, the age at which certain 
tree species become susceptible to 
attack by insects, or damaged by 
wood-rotting fungi, can be taken 
into consideration by a cutting ro- 
tation that will remove the tree 
crop before the pest hazard be- 
comes too great. In plantations, 
consideration can be given to the 
selection of proper growing sites, 


By W. V. Benedict 


Division of Forest Pest Control USDA 
Washington, D. C. 


At left: Spraying 
pine trees. in- 
fested with 
larvae of Black 
Hi leliseian 
beetles. The 
spray mixture 
kills the beetles 
under the bark. 


Photos on facing 
page: Far Left— 
A typical stand 
of Douglas fir on 
Helena N. F. dur- 
ing an invasion 
of spruce bud- 
worms. Tree tops 
are losing their 
foliage and turn- 
ing brown. 


Right photo: 
Tanker unload- 
ing DDT mixture 
into 10,000 gal- 
lons storage 
tanks at Meeham 
air strip. Dis- 
pensing hose 
and meter in 
foreground. 


All photos US 
Forest Service. 
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and the planting of tree species — 


best adapted to them. Attention 


_can also be given to proper spac- 


ing and thinning to keep the grow- 
ing stand vigorous and healthy. 


Biological Control 


ITTING insects against in- 
P sects, or diseases against insects, 
or insects and diseases against dis- 
eases to serve man, is an intriguing 
field. There have been examples 
of outstanding success. Unfortun- 
ately, however, there have been 
more examples of failures than of 
successes. 

The application of biologi- 
cal controls will be dependent 
largely upon what is discovered by 
research as to the various inter- 
relationships of the pests con- 
cerned. Parasitic and predaceous 
insects, diseases and insectivorous 
birds are often of great value in 
holding destructive pests in check. 
Thus far, there has been little we 
can do to change these natural 
checks by artificially rearing and 
redistributing them. 


Introduced Pests 


HE control of introduced or 

foreign pests presents quite 
different problems. In the first 
place, every effort is made to pre- 
vent their introduction into this 
country through Federal laws and 
rigid quarantine inspections at all 
ports of entry. Pests that escape 
detection aud become established 
in this country are contained by 
domestic quarantines to prevent 
their further spread. Furthermore, 
taken to exterminate 
them before they have become so 
firmly entrenched as to make such 
efforts impractical. If these efforts 
fail, a search is made in their na- 
tive homeland for the specific para- 
sites and predators that normally 
hold the pests in check there. 
These are introduced, and _ their 
establishment attempted in_ this 
country. Work of this type has 
been highly successful in control- 
ling some foreign pests that have 
been introduced — inadvertently. 


(Turn to Page 112) 


action is 


Vice chairman and chairman, respec- 
tively of the Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, J. Reynolds, Davison Chemical 
Co., and Vincent Sauchelli, NPFTI. 


lizer production plant superin- 

tendents, managers, foremen, 
etc., the various factors concerned 
with formulating, processing ferti- 
lizers, at minimum cost and maxi- 
mum efficiency were discussed at 
the Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, held November 5-7 at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 


Organized originally by Dr. Vin- 
cent Sauchelli, now chairman of the 
Round Table, program and arrange- 
ments for the annual meeting were 
made by the Round Table executive 
committee, consisting of Dr. Sauchelli, 
Dr. H. L. Marshall of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp.; Albert Spillman, Ferti- 
lizer Manufacturing Cooperative; and 
James Reynolds, Davison Chemical Co., 
all af Baltimore, Md. 

The program included dis- 


cussions on three phases of ferti- 
lizer manufacture: economics of 
formulation, economics of process- 
ing, and economics of preventive 
maintenance. 


| N a meeting of some 300 ferti- 


Economics of Formulation 


ACTORS to be considered in 
F preparing a formula which 
may contribute to cost savings and 
good operations were outlined by 
F. Nielsson, International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., in opening the 
discussion on economics of formu- 
lation. He noted that the first two 
considerations are: (1) sales objec- 
tives .. . the physical form of the 
fertilizer which will satisfy the 
customer, i.e., powdered, granular, 
or semi-granular; and (2) what 
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type equipment is to be used,—for 
once the physical dimensions of 
the product are set, formulation 
is tailored to equipment. 


“Each combination of product 
specifications and plant flow sheet 
sets a basic pattern as to what 
formulas are needed. For example, 
a conventional 5-10-10, generally 
has a lower raw material cost than 
granular or semi-granular 5-10-10. 
Granular 10-10-10 generally has 
a lower raw material cost than 
does the semi-granular or conven- 
tional product. A 10-10-10 formula 
for a continuous granular plant 
having only a cooler requires large 
quantities of free ammonia and 
sulfuric acid, and will be more 
expensive than one where a drier 
permits the use of large quanti- 
ties of solution having a low free 
ammonia content.” 


Mr. Nielsson listed a number 
of points to be considered by a 
formulator in making up a new 
formula to ensure that the result- 
ant product will yield the desired 
degree of customer _ satisfaction 
along with a fair return on invest- 
ment to the manufacturer. 


In selecting new raw materials, 
he pointed out that the formulator 


must consider net effect on cost .... 


for example, although phosphoric 
acid is more expensive than triple 
super, by using the former it may 


be possible to eliminate sulfuric | 


acid, use a greater amount of the 
low cost ordinary super, and re- 
place solution with less expensive 
anhydrous ammonia. The net ef- 
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Meeting —in Review 


PART I — To be concluded next month 


fect might be a sizeable saving in 
formula cost as compared with the 
more costly phosphoric acid. 

The effect of the formula on 
the process is still another factor 
to be investigated,—for example, 
using 12 units of solution instead 
of 8 in a 12-12-12 grade should 
reduce the formula cost; however, 
the higher solution rate would 
probably require more recycle, and 
this in turn might dictate a de- 
crease in tons per hour output. 

Effect on physical condition 
of the product might show that 
a new formula, although: offering 
an overall saving, yields a product 
which is undesirable. The cost of 
returned goods might offset the 
savings in formula cost. 

Effects on chemical analysis, 
customer appeal, operating condi- 
tions, air pollution, degree of dry- 
ing, storage problems, etc., were 
a few of the other other points 
touched on by Mr. Nielsson in his 
general review of the many con- 
siderations in changing formula- 
tion. 


Usage and Cost of the Phosphates 
/ QUESTION on the formula, 


A usage, cost and use-availabil- 
ity of diammonium phosphate, 
super phosphoric acid, phosphoric 
acid, calcium metaphosphate, and 
triple superphosphate, was answer- 
ed by T. P. Hignett, Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Mr. Hignett out- 
lined the conditions under which 
raw materials are available from 
TVA, which is at present the only 


source or a principal source of 
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os three of the phosphate materials 
listed above. He indicated that a 


manufacturer might apply for a 
maximum of 200 tons of each of 
the new materials offered in a fis- 
cal year, for test purposes. 


In sreturn, the manufacturer 
must agree to furnish TVA with a 
report of his experience on com- 
pletion of the tests. Applicants for 
the new materials are approved, 
che said, — it appears that the 
planned tse of the material will 
“contribute to advancement of tech- 
nology in producing high analysis, 
more economical, or otherwise im- 
proved mixtures. Minérals avail- 
able under this program are: cal- 
cium metaphosphate, super phos- 
phoric acid, diammonium _phos- 
phate, ammonium _phosphate- 
nitrate (30-10-0) , and high-analysis 
superphosphate (54% P,0;). The 
following are the current prices 
of the TVA materials for bulk 
shipment, f.o.b. Sheffield, Ala. 


In further commenting on 
prices, Mr. Hignett reported on a 
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TABLE 1 


material 


concentrated superphosphate (54% P.O;) ROP 
calcium metaphosphate (64% P.O;) 


flat grades 


Pn 


_diammonium phosphate (21-53-0) 


ammonium phosphate-nitrate (30-10-0) 


check with commercial manufac- 
turers for this information, and 
offered the summary in Table 2. 
“Sometimes we become so intent 
@ Late in November, TVA announc- 

ed that it has discontinued making fer- 
tilizer containing 48% plant nutrients, 


but would manufacture high analysis 
superphosphates. 
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TABLE 2 


material 


ordinary superphosphate 
triple superphosphate 


wet process phosphoric acid (52-54%) 


turnace-grade acid 
DAP (21-53-0) 


DAP, granular, made from wet pro- 
cess acid (18-46-0), oflered by one 
producer in pilot plant quantities 


price i 

.90 to about 1.2/unit 

.98/unit fob 
1.36/unit fob 
1.48-150/unit fob 
103/ton (bulk fob plant) in east 
125/ton in west 
75/ton 


a 


on increasing the analysis of fer- 
tilizers,” said Mr. Hignett, “that 
we may lose sight of the economics. 
There are cases in which increas- 
ing the analysis may not result in 
lower cost of fertilizer delivered to 
the farmer. This may be true when 
ordinary superphosphate is avail- 
able at unusually low cost, and 
when higher analysis materials are 
relatively expensive.” 
Commenting on the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of: formu- 
lation with phosphoric acid rather 
than triple superphosphate, Mr. 
Hignett observed that the advan- 
tages include: lower formulation 


price $ 
per unit of 

available P.O; per ton 
1.015 
1.033 
1.473 

96.16 

58.00 


costs, less fuming and better nitro- 
gen recovery, the possibility of 
higher analysis grades, and im- 
proved granulation with some 


grades. On the other hand, dis- 
advantages include equipment cost 
of handling and metering acid; 
the high water content restricts use 


to those plants having dryers; and 
the high water content may cause 
difficulty in controlling granula- 
tion of high-nitrogen grades. 

For use in solid fertilizers, Mr. 
Hignett observed that furnace acid 
has no important advantages over 
wet-process acid. It contains fewer 
impurities, and therefore gives less 
difficulty in handling. The choice 
between the two for use in solid 
fertilizers is generally based on 
economics. Furnace acid is used 
widely in manufacture of liquid 
mixed fertilizer; wet-process acid 
is not used for this purpose, be- 
cause of impurities. 

The principal interest in su- 


perphosphoric acid is for use in 
liquid mixed fertilizers. For this 


purpose, it has the advantage of 


increased solubility of the phos- 
phates formed by ammoniation. 
This enables the manufacturer to 
make higher analysis liquid gnix- 
tures, or mixtures of lower salting 


Left photo: H. L. Moore, Moore's Lime 
and Traverse Hignett, TVA. 


Center: D. C. Kieffer, Smith Douglass 
Co.; W. E. Schaffnit, Stedman Foundry 
& Machine Co.; A. Spillman, Fertilizer 
Manufacturing Coop.; F. A. Retzke, Smith 
Douglass Co.; W. J. Tucker, Grange 
league Federation; and H. R. Krueger, 
Stedman Foundry & Machine Co. 


Right photo: J. Prosser, A. J. Sackett & 
Sons; H. L. Marshall, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp.; and S. Eckers, Bemis 
Bag Co. 
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out temperature. There is also con- 
siderable interest in using a com- 
bination of superphosphoric acid 
and wet-process acid in making 
liquid fertilizers. The pyrophos- 
phate content of the superphos- 
phoric acid sequesters the impuri- 
ties in wet-process acid, so that 
they do not precipitate on am- 
moniation. The proportion of 
superphosphoric acid required 
ranges from 10 to 50 per cent 
(P,O; basis), depending on char- 
acteristics of the wet process acid, 
and grade of desired product. 
Thus, use of superphosphoric acid 
‘may open up new markets for wet- 
process acid in the liquid fertilizer 
field. os, 
Calcium metaphosphate _ is 
used in granulation processes prin- 
cipally in low ‘nitrogen or no- 
nitrogen grades. The main advan- 
tages of calcium metaphosphate for 
use in mixed fertilizers are its high 
concentration and its ability to im- 
prove granulation of some grades. 


Diammonium phosphate _ is 
used in formulations for granular 
and non-granular mixed fertilizers, 


Photo Captions 


1. Harwood, F. Nielsson, both of Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemical Corp.; 
P. F. Stocker, Land O'Lakes; G. W. 
Kramer and D. J. Smalter, also of IMC. 


2a Paulemyaterssoss EF. shelby, J. R. 
Suber, T. J. Bosman and J. H. Lansford, 
_all of Federal Chemical Co. 

3. L. L. Jaquir, Phillips Petroleum Co.; 
M. Rowe, Ashkraft Wilkinson Co.; and 
R. Alstetter, NPFI. 

4. L. F. Cizek, and Rodger Smith, East- 
ern States Farmers Exchange; H. R. 
Tucker, Sohio Chemical Co. 

5. W. Porterfield and S. Rogers, Na- 
tional Poash Co.; F. Kennedy, Potash 
Co. of America, and E. Horne, Bradley 
and Baker. 

6. W. A. Cairns, Consolidated Mining 
Co; A. Slack, TVA; J. B. Thompson, 
Consolidated Mining, and V. Sauchelli, 
NPFI. 

7. L. Byck, U. S. Industrial Chemical 
Co.; R. L. Olmsted and D. C. Washburn, 
both of Northwest Coop Mills; and C. 
Everhart, U.S.I. 

8. E. Perrine; Nitrogen Division; W. 
Jacobi, Union Bag Camp Paper Corp.; 
and R. D. Tayloe, National Potash Co. 
9. R. A. Gurd, Farm Bureau Coop, 
Eeeree Urbanks, IMC, and J. Stark, 


10. E. Valliant, Valliant Farmers, Inc.; J. 
Spillman, American Cyanamid Co.; F. 
Nekirk, Central Chemical Co.; and D. O. 
Conrad, Eastern States Farmers, Ex- 
change. 
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in dry blends, liquid mixtures, and 
for direct application. Its delivered 
cost is usually somewhat higher 
than an equivalent amount of wet- 
process phosphoric acid and am- 
monia. However, it has some ad- 
vantages that often offset the high- 
er cost. 

Mr. Hignett concluded his dis- 
cussion of the phosphates with the 
observation that most of the com- 
panies he checked with indicated 
that the supply of triple super- 
phosphate and phosphoric acid is 
fully adequate to meet the present 
demand. Some producers reported 
that availability of tank cars is a 
bottleneck in supplying wet-process 
acid. Diammonium phosphate is 
not widely available because there 
are few producers. Superphos- 
phoric acid is not readily available 
due to lack of a rail freight rate. 
Some commercial sources indicated 
that they could supply it, but no 
prices were given. It is understood, 
he said, that superphosphoric acid 
is available to fertilizer manufac- 
turers in Canada, and that a satis- 
factory rail freight rate is appli- 
cable. 

It was pointed out that 54% 
triple superphosphate readily picks 
up moisture, because it consists of 
anhydrous mono calcium _ phos- 
phate. The absorbed water does 
not make the material sticky,—but 
it does increase the weight and 
decrease the grade of the product. 
In using triple super, the consumer 
should keep this property in mind, 
and take it into account in making 
up a formulation. Mr. Hignett 
observed that another factor to 
consider in using super phosphoric 
acid, in connection with its affinity 
for water, is that after absorbing 
1 or 2% water, the freezing point 
will be raised, and the material 
will start to crystallize. 


Minimum Nutrient Content 
N a discussion of factors that 
establish whether a formula is 
low or high analysis, W. L. Hill, 
USDA, Beltsville, Md., noted that 
one school considers “the top of 
the low-analysis category as the 
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maximal grade that is producible 
without fortification with a higher- 
grade phosphorus carrier,—about 
30% of (N P,O; K,O).“Mr. Hill 
also pointed out, however, that on 
a regional basis, grades vary con- 
siderably. What may. be a relative- 
ly high-analysis fertilizer in one 
state turns out to be a relatively 
low analysis product in some other 
state. At the same time, the grade 
may meet soil needs under the 
dominant management practice in 
the first area more adequately than 
would the high analysis product 
marketed in the second. ‘Hence, 
the manufacturer serving the first 
area properly resents the mild 
stigma associated with dubbing his 
best product a low-analysis ferti- 
lizer. And, regional differences in 
market demands, rather than 
cussedness of vendors, is the chief 
obstacle to uniform usage of cur- 
rent terminology.” 


What is the maximum ammoniation 
rate using anhydrous ammonia and 
the several phosphate materials? 
(phosphoric acid, triple, single) 


N answering this question, T. E. 

Martin, U.S. Industrial Chem- 
icals Co., listed the following as 
widely used practical ammoniation 
rates. 


triple 4 Ibs/unit APA 
super 6 Ibs/unit APA 
H-EO: 7 Ibs/unit APA 


These are not maximum rates, 
he said, in that these rates can 
usually be attained without ap- 
preciable loss of ammonia, pro- 
vided the ammonia is fed subsur- 
face in suitable mixing equipment. 
They may be regarded as maxi- 
mum practical rates, at least at 
present. The rate for phosphoric 
acid, he said, can be run up to 
71% |bs/unit APA, with reasonably 
careful operation, without appreci- 
able ammonia loss. 

Obtaining maximum = am- 
moniation depends on allowing 
adequate time for attainment of 
equilibrium,—but practically, there 
is a definite limit on the reaction 
time. The physical condition (po- 
rosity, state of fineness, moisture 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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F ITH no great fanfare,—the 
Wi resist industry has con- 
tinued its search for new 
and better pesticides, . . . and in- 
troduced quite a few new chemi- 
cals over the past year. Some of 
the products have already been 
thoroughly field tested and were 
offered commercially in 1958. 
Others will be available only in 
limited quantities during 1959 for 
further test work. 

This article comments on the 
status of the new pesticides, and 
reviews a new approach ‘to pest 
control, the microbial pathogen, 
Bacillus thruingtensis. 


for millions of dollars in crop losses 
each year. 

An effective microbial pesti- 
cide would have the following 
major advantages over present or- 
ganic chemical insecticides: (1) it 
would be harmless to all forms of 
life other than insects; (2) would 
not leave residues harmful for 
either human or animal consump- 
tion; (3) would not harm the 
crops themselves; (4) would not 
mutate, or change into organisms 
pathogenic for man, livestock, or 
plants; (5) would be specific only 
for damaging pests, and not direct- 
ly harmful to such beneficial in- 


New PESTICIDES 


for 


1959 


Part 1 of a review of such new commercial pesticides as: 
Ozoban, Invertron, Tryben, Mylone, Emmi, Trolene, 
Glyodin, Dibrom, Phaltan, Sytam, Dowicide A, 
Herbisan A, Terraclor, Phosphamidon, 

Korlan, Cyprex, Kelthane, and 
Navadel. 


Microbial Pesticide—A New Approach 


IDESPREAD research and 
product development has 
been underway for some time on 
a microbial insecticide which gives 
promise of a new and more signific- 
antly effective means of insect con- 
trol, officials of Merck & Co., Rah, 
way, N. J. announced last month. 
Merck has distributed work- 
ing samples to 19 agricultural col- 
leges and universities throughout 
the nation, according to Dr. John 
D. Garber, manager of agricultural 
and organic chemical development. 
In its research and development, 
Merck is employing advanced mi- 
crobiological techniques, coupled 
with fermentation processes now 
in use for other products in the 
agricultural chemicals field. 

Key to this new approach for 
insect control is represented by the 
microbial pathogen, Bacillus thur- 
ingiensis, which is capable of des- 
troying insects that are responsible 
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sects as bees, insect parasites, and 
predators, and (6) there are no 
known cases of insect resistance 
build-up to microbial organisms. 
Present developments indicate 
this new microbial insect control 


material may be incorporated into— 


dust or liquid sprays that can be 
dispensed from conventional equip- 
ment now in use. 

Merck plans large scale field 
demonstration trials for its new 
microbial insecticide in 1959. 


New Mercurial For Smut Control 

MMI is one of the mercurials 
BH that is used as an eradicant 
and protectant. The chemical 
name is. N-ethylmercuri-1,2,3,6- 
tetrahydro-3,6-endomethano-3,4,5,6. 
7,7-hexachlorophthalimide. The 
formulated material will be an Em- 
mi 10% emulsifiable concentrate. 
The compound is made by Velsicol 
Chemical Corp., Chicago. 

Emmi label registration is for 


the control of smut on wheat, oats, 


barley, rye and seedling blight or 
seed decay of flax. The material 
is also used as a dip for gladiolus 
corms to control scab, Fusarium 
and Curvularia. 

The uses must be restricted to 
those where treated plant parts are 
not used for human or animal 
food. (Skull and Crossbones are 
required on the label.) Other pos- 
sible uses are for pecan scab, anth- 
racnose of cucumbers and water- 
melons, turf fungicide, slime con- 
trol and as a leather fungicide. 

Emmi is readily soluble at 
room temperature at concentra- 
tions of 10 per cent or more in 
acetone, methyl isobutyl ketone. 
isophorone and other ketonic sol- 
vents, moderately soluble in alco- 
hols, slightly soluble in hydrocar- 
bons and substantially insoluble 
in water. It is stable under a variety 
of conditions, and adequately re- 
sistant to heat, light, moisture, and 
air for agricultural use. 

Aqueous solutions have been 
reported to be corrosive to some 
metals which form amalgams with 
mercury. To avoid corrosion, 
equipment should be cleaned with 
a strong detergent and hot water 
after Emmi aqueous solutions are 
used. 

Extreme caution is recom- 
mended in handling this material 
due to the poisonous qualities in- 
herent in organic mercurial com- 
pounds. Oral LD;, rats  (esti- 
mated) 148 mg/kg. 

Emmi in concentrate form . 
may burn skin, and exposed areas 
should be washed immediately with 
soap and water. Mercury burns 
respond to Gentian Violet. 

Emmi emulsifiable concen- 
trate should be packed in glass or 


_ high baked phenolic lined drums. 


Ozoban for Control of Smog Damage 

NEW plant spray, Ozoban, re- 
A cently found to sharply re- 
duce crop losses from smog, is now 
being made available commercially 
in California by Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc. 

Reported highly effective in 
University of California trials on 
vegetable crops and flowers, the 
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new formulation is expected to 


have important application in 
Southern California where losses 
to smog are very heavy. 

Recommendations for com- 
mercial use of the new chemical 
spray are being made in line with 
research results obtained in Ex- 
periment Station studies at River- 
side, California. A concentration 
of two pounds of Ozoban per 100 
gallons of water offered adequate 
protection, with no damaging ef- 
fects, on treated pinto beans, ro- 
maine lettuce and petunias in these 
trials. Five sprayings a week over 
a five-week period were used in 
this work which was conducted by 
Dr. Hugh T. Freebairn and Jack- 
son Davidson. 


(Turn to Page 110) 


Inverton Controls Spray Drift 


NVERTON 245 is an invert 
a cision formulation contain- 
ing 2, 4, 5-trichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid developed by The Dow Chem- 
ical Company, Midland Mich., de- 
signed to cut the spray drift hazard 
to a minimum. 

The new product promises 
effective weed and brush control 
on transmission and distribution 
right of ways. The invert emulsion 
is a dispersion of oil particles in 
water—the reverse of a standard 
emulsion. This gives the spray mix- 
ture a thick, creamy consistency 
which causes it to cling to branches 
and foliage. This characteristic 
“cling” permits spray crews to work 
in wet weather when conventional 
_ herbicides cannot be used. During 
1957 trials, good brush control re- 
sulted from spray applications 
made just before, after, and even 
during rain showers. 

Inverton 245 is sprayed on 
vegetation in large particles and 
does not break into a mist. This 
cuts to a new low the possibility 
of damage from spray drift. In ad- 
dition, the product is a non-vola- 
tile, free acid formulation which 
limits possibility of vapors causing 
damage on adjacent land. 

Standard spray equipment 
may be used to apply Inverton 
245. It can be used as a leaf-stem 
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spray, and promises to be effective 
as a broadcast basal application. 

There are indications that In- 
verton 245 can be used over a 
longer spray season than conven- 
tional herbicides. Good top kills 
have resulted from applications 
made during virtually all seasons 
of the year. However, the potential 
for extending the spray season can- 
not be fully evaluated until cur- 
rent trials are completed. 

Proper mixing is one of the 
primary keys to successful use of 
the invert emulsion spray. A prac- 
tical mixture is 114 gallons of In- 
verton 245, 15 gallons of oil and 
831% gallons of water. The oil and 
chemical are mixed and added to 
the tank. The water is then added 
slowly, accompanied by various 
agitation. 

Various methods of applica- 
tion may be used. Coarse splash- 
type or gravel washing nozzles have 
been effective, as have conventional 
orchard spray guns such as the 
Bean Spray-Master DeLuxe with 
a No. 10 or 12 disc. The method 
depends on the job to be done 
and personal preference. How- 
ever, spray pressures should not 
exceed 200 psi and a 50-foot hose 
pumping length seems most effec- 
tive. A 100-foot length is the maxi- 
mum. Aerial application also seems 
to offer great possibilities. In aerial 
application, drift control is a real 
problem with conventional formu- 
lations. It has been demonstrated 
that invert emulsions can be ap- 
plied successfully by airplane, and 
that they do provide uniform, well- 
contained spray patterns.Conven- 
tional nozzles and the rotary brush 
applicator have- been used satisfac- 
torily. 

Inverton 245 is available 
through normal outlets for farm 
weed and brush killers. 


Mylone for Weeds and Soil Pests 


YLONE Soil Fumigant is a 

new Crag agricultural chemi- 
cal sold in formulation grade to 
formulators by Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co., New York. The 
active ingredient of this basic ma- 
terial is 3,5-dimethyl tetrahydro-1, 
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3,5,2H-thiadiazine-2-thione. It is 
suggested for use as an active in- 


gredient in soil fumigant formu-— 


lations for preplanting control of 
certain weeds, nematodes, and soil 
fungi. It can be used in formu- 
lations for treatment of tobacco 
plant beds, vegetable seed beds, 
forest tree seed beds, ornamental 
propagating beds, turf, gladiolus 
(Florida only) , and citrus replant- 
ing (California only). No plastic 
cover is required. The formula- 
tions are applied to the soil, and 
then soaked into the ground. 


Mylone is not a poison by any 
of the accepted definitions. The 
single oral dose LD;, of this ma- 
terial to rats is .5 gm/kg of body 
weight. Tests indicate that it is 
not readily absorbed through the 
skin, and is not a primary skin 
irritant. Furthermore, there are no 
detectable residues of recom- 
mended Mylone formulations or 
their breakdown products when ap- 
plication is made in accordance 
with label directions. 


No special handling precau- 
tions or protective clothing are 
required. As with any pesticide 
product, however, handling should 
be in accordance with label instruc- 
tions. Precautions and_ practices 
that are usual in the handling of 
economic poisons should be ob- 
served. 


Users should be warned, how- 
ever, that Mylone is toxic to all 
growing plants, and should not 
be used within three to four feet 
of growing plants. Vapors from soil 
treated with Mylone in green- 
houses and cold frames may injure 
growing plants. Since residue data 
and long-term toxicological data 
are not yet available, Mylone 
should not be used in propagating 
beds for food or feed crops. 


Regarding general formula- 
tion practices, organic diluents 
(such as wheat bran, tobacco stems, 
buckwheat hulls, corn cob dust or 
walnut shell dust) are recom- 
mended for Mylone. Mylone dusts 
prepared with substantial percent- 
ages of inorganic diluents are not 
satisfactory. Test formulations con- 
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taining 50% Mylone and prepared 
with carriers from the various 
classes of inorganic diluents, all 
showed some degradation of the 
active ingredient on storage. 

No acceptable, economical 
emulsifiable concentrates contain- 
ing Mylone have been developed. 


Tryben 200 Controls Bindweed 
RYBEN 200 weed killer is 
based on the dimethylamine 

salt of trichlorobenzoic acid, plus 
dimethylamine salts of other poly- 
chlorobenzoic acids, and contains 
two pounds of trichlorobenzoic 
acid equivalent per gallon. It was 
made available commercially 
through distributors and dealers in 
the spring of 1958. It is manufac- 
tured by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 


It is particularly recommended 
for control of bindweed, Canada 
thistle, trumpet vine, and many 
other tough broad-leaved peren- 
nials. It is considered to be the 
first really effective control for cer- 
tain broad-leaved deep-rooted 
perennials and woody vines. The 
herbicide is non-selective, and is 
formulated as a liquid to be dilu- 
ted with water for spray applica- 
tion. Total spray volume needed 
per acre depends on the density 
and height of growth to be treated. 


To kill established stands of 
deep-rooted perennials, dosages of 
five to 10 gallons of Tryben weed 
killer per acre are recommended. 
This range of dosage is effective 
against such species as field bind- 
weed, leafy spurge, Canada thistle, 
Russian knapweed, bur ragweed, 
and woody vines, such as trumpet 
vine, honeysuckle and smilax. 
Higher dosages (10 to 15 gallons 
per acre) will provide residual ef- 
fects to prevent establishment of 
new seedlings, giving control of 
most perennial and annual broad- 
leaf weeds for one year or longer. 


Rates as low as two gallons 
of Tryben 200 in 100 gallons of 
water have been found to be ef- 
fective against certain species of 
woody brush, including conifers, 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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Dibrom—An Organic Phosphate 
NOWN formerly as RE 4355, 
Dibrom, a phosphate-type in- 
secticide is designed for dilute or 
concentrate applications for con- 
trol of various insect pests. Chemi- 
cally, the material is 0,0-dimethyl- 
- (1,2-dibromo- 2,2-dichloroethyl) 
phosphate. It is offered in limited 
quantities and on a limited basis by 
California Spray Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Calif. 


Dibrom has been tested against 
Drosophila, mosquitoes, Colorado 
potato beetles, fleabeetles, grass- 
hoppers, springtails, chicken lice 
and mites, cabbage worms, Japa- 
nese beetle, housefly, European red 
mite, 2-spotted mite, leaf miners, 
various aphids, leafhoppers and 
many foliage feeding larvae. It 
exhibited a high rate of efficiency 
as a contact insecticide and stomach 
poison, and a limited amount of 
vapor toxicity. Greatest activity is 
a result of contact action. Resi- 
dual activity is relatively short. 


The optimum effective dosage 
for any insect pest has not been 
established. Effective control of the 
insects on which tests have been 
conducted has indicated that a 
dosage of %4 to 1 pint Dibrom 8 
Emulsive per 100 gallons water, or 
40 to 50 Ibs. per acre of the 4% 
dust would be indicated as a pre- 
liminary dosage. It is suggested 
that higher and lower dosages be 
tried experimentally. . 


The acute oral LD., on rats 
is 430 mg/kg; the acute dermal 
LD,, on rats is 110 mg/kg. In sub- 
acute feeding studies, 30 ppm Dib- 


In January, Agricultural Chemi- 
cals will continue with Part 2 of 
this series, reviewing the new 
pesticides. Parts 2 and 3 will in- 
clude discussions on Phaltan, Ter- 
rachlor, Korlan, Cyprex, Sytam, 
Kelthane, Trolene, Herbisan A, 


Phosphamidon, Tedion, HCA, 
Trithion, Systox, Simazine, Guth- 


ion, Ethion, Thimet, Dyrene, ' 
Phostex, Sevin, Thiodan, DEF, 
Eptam, and several experimental 
pesticides, not yet trademarked. 


rom in the diet of rats fed 27 days 
showed no histologic, anatomic, or 
toxic effects. 

As a new product, regular or- 
ganic phosphate precautions should 
be taken when handling or apply- 
ing formulations of Dibrom. Dib- 
rom may be absorbed through the 
skin, inhaled or ingested orally to 
produce toxic symptoms. It may 
be irritating to the eyes and nasal 
passages, especially in the dust 
form. Atropine is antidotal. 

Formulations available in the 
east and west are an emulsifiable 
concentrate,—eight pounds active 
per gallon. In the west only, a four 
per cent dust is available. 


Delnav—Miticide For ’59 

ELNAV* is Hercules Powder 

Co. trade name for the miti- 
cide-insecticide described chemical- 
ly as 2,3-p-dioxanedithiol-S,S-bis 
(O,O-diethyl phosphorodithioate) 
and related compounds. This pro- 
mising new material has been 


‘granted label approval for the con- 


trol of mites on cotton, citrus, 
dried beans, seed alfalfa, seed 
clover, walnuts, grapes, apples, 
pears, peaches, cherries, prunes, 
plums, apricots, and ornamentals. 
Species of mites controlled with 
Delnav include 2-spotted mite, 
European red mite, citrus red mite, 
6-spotted mite, yuma mite, rust 
mite, purple mite, Texas citrus 
mite, clover mite, spruce spider 
mites. Delnav has proved effective 
against many species of insects, and 
has been registered for control of 
grape leafhoppers on grapes. At 
present, the registered uses for 
Delnav on food crops have been 
granted on a no-residue basis. How- 
ever, it is anticipated that toler- 
ances will be granted for Delnav 
on certain crops before the 1959 
season, so that Delnav may be used 
closer to harvest and for additional 
applications. 

Delnav has also proved to be 
effective against many external 


pests of livestock. It has been 


granted label approval for control 


of brown dog ticks when applied 


*Delnav is the new name for Hercules 
528, which was briefly named “Navadel 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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pie Mauget holds leaves from chlorotic avocado trees. Specimen at left is from an un- > 
treated tree, specimen at right from a tree which had been “injected” a month earlier. 


Injection 


_ Plant Feeding 


NJECTION or “hypodermic” 
techniques, where-by plants are 
fertilized by fluids entering 

their xylem ducts, date back 
at least 3000 years—the great Leo- 
nardo da Vinci having, among 
other things, been one of the first 
to recognize their potentialities. 
However, complicated tools and 
methods were until recently fac- 
tors that limited the injection con- 
cept to the realm of agricultural 
experimentation. 

Injection tools, whose applica- 
tional potentialities are indicated 
by accompanying photographs, 
have simplified injection proced- 
ures to the point where they can 
be satisfactorily employed by com- 
mercial growers — and, in some in- 
stances, even by conscientious ama- 


teur gardeners. But, due to the 


growing number of agrichemicals 
with hypodermic potentialities, it 
seems safe to say that the injection 
process is still in its infancy. 

For example, we now feel that 
injectants for the control of insects 
and various plant diseases will 
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Mauget Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


eventually have far more practi- 
cal applications than injections for 
the correction of nutritional defi- 
ciencies (which are used most wide- 
ly at present). Reason is that hypo- 
dermics for either plants or hu- 
mans should, as a matter of general 
practice, be used only in cases of 
emergency. 


No matter how easily they may 
be injected, plant foods are always 
going to give the best long-term 
results for the least money if ap- 
plied to soil. Therefore, as more 
growers make proper use of ferti- 
lizers in a conventional manner, 
the need for injection feeding 


Inserting a “hypodermic” tube in a 
plant: Tool with metal tube on its probe 
is pressed into a limb or trunk. If work 
were being done with a larger tool on 
a tree, probe and tube would be ham- 
mered in like a nail. (2) Tool is with- 
drawn, leaving tube firmly seated. (3) 
Gravity feeder cup, made from plastic 
and having rubber seal around hole in 
bottom, is mounted on the injection 
tube. (4) Pill containing plant nutrient 
is dropped into the gravity feeder cup, 
which now contains distilled water. Tap 
water might be used, but minerals there- 
in could hurt the plant. 


should progressively diminish, be- 
cause few plants should reach a 
point where they require such 
treatment. 


On the other hand, there is 
an excellent possibility that plants 
(like healthy humans and animals) 
can be immunized against various 
ills with non-nutritious injections. 

At this writing, for instance, 
tests have already shown that sys- 
temic insecticides can make certain 
plants impervious to various types 
of bugs—much the same as they 
make dogs and cattle repulsive to 
fleas and ticks. 

Similarly, excellent results 
have been obtained experimentally 
using gibberellic acid to overcome 
the virus responsible for stunted 
growth in several different types 
of fruit trees. 

From a strictly practical view- 
point, injections are now most im- 
portant for the control of chlo- 
rosis—especially in orchards, due 
to the high cost of replacing pro- 
ductive fruit trees. Chlorosis is basi- 

(Turn to Page 115) 
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NE of the biggest jobs the 
@) pesticide industry has is edu- 
cating the man who reads the label 
on an insecticide to follow the 
directions when using or storing it, 
according to Justus C. Ward, head 
of the Pesticide Regulation Section, 
Agricultural Research — Service, 
USDA, who spoke at the annual 
meeting of the Carolinas-Virginia 
Pesticide Formulators Association 
in Pinehurst, N. C., Nov. 18, 19, 
and 20. 


Mr. Ward said that usually it 
is careless storage that is the cause 
of a child’s getting poisoned. In 
his address, in which he traced the 
development of regulatory controls, 
Mr. Ward pointed out that a large 
portion of the difficulty in enforc- 
ing labeling regulations comes from 
the practice of shipping bulk ma- 
terials for re-packing by distribu- 
tors. Quite often, he said, when an 
inspector samples products on deal- 
ers’ shelves, they are not what they 
ought to be. He blamed faulty 
measurements or the use of im- 
proper diluents for the discrepan- 
cies. He said, also, that adultera- 
tion occurs in some formulations in 
which not all chemicals are stable. 
To remedy this situation, Mr. 
Ward recommended that storage 
tests be carried out on any new 
product so that the manufacturer 
can be sure it will retain its formu- 
lation over a given period of time. 


Since the adoption of the Mil- 
ler Bill, Mr. Ward said, 97 chemi- 
cals have received tolerances or 
exemption from the need for 
tolerances. He said that 2,194 uses 
for chemicals have been considered. 

Dre, Gens Nusbaum, Depart- 
ment of Pathology, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, reviewed de- 
velopments in nematode control 
during the recent past. He said that 
the adoption of*soil fumigants is 
one of the really important de- 
velopments in pest control. One of 
the first instances of the use of 
fumigants on a large scale was on 
tobacco in the east. 


In 1951 and 1953 climatic con- 
ditions were favorable to nema- 
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todes in that area and nematocides 
really caught on in those years be- 
cause the tobacco in fumigated 
fields was spectacularly superior to 
non-fumigated crops. In 1950, he 
said, 1,000 acres were treated and 
in 1954 the total treated acreage 
was 150,000. The use of soil fumi- 
gants reached a peak in 1956. 1958, 
Dr. Nusbaum pointed out, was a 
terrible season for fumigation be- 
cause of the late spring which de- 
laved nematode activity in the soil 
until it was too late to fumigate 
effectively. He said that this sort of 
season could contribute to some ad- 
verse feelings about nematocides on 
the part of growers who fumigated. 


Dr. Nusbaum said that nema- 
tode problems -in tobacco are still 
with us but they are not widespread 
as previously. Most growers now re- 
gard soil fumigation as a standard 
practice and will continue to use 
it, he said. He warned, however, 
that they need to be advised about 
the proper use of nematocides so as 
not to injure crops. The outlook 
for soil treatment of tobacco, he 
said, is not too bright because of 
acreage cuts and surpluses. New 
opportunities for soil fumigants 
will open up, however, on other 
crops, he concluded. 


Highly profitable returns and 
increased yields were reported from 
cotton areas where “Gibrel” is in- 
cluded in cultivation practices by 
Dr. James M. Merritt, manager of 


the plant products development de-~ 


partment of Merck & Co., Rahway, 
N. J. Response in heavier loading, 
with higher counts of squares, 
flowers, and bolls throughout the 
fruiting season were reported. 


Dr. Merritt also told the meet- 
ing that the use of Gibrel on citrus 
has doubled fruit set on navel 
oranges, and juice has been in- 
creased nine per cent, ascorbic acid 


13 per cent. He said that Merck’s 
brand of gibberellic acid sprays also 
produce bigger grapes. 


Prospects for the future role 
of “Gibrel” in agriculture are 
promising, Dr. Merritt advised. 
“Celery crops benefit; seed potato 
dips break dormancy and induce 
maximum stands that often im- 
prove yields; and ornamental plant 
growth can be controlled through 
combination treatments with Gib- 
rel and a growth inhibitor. Dr. 
Merritt said that application of 
Gibrel to tomato plants through 
the soil increases the size of the 
plants but does not result in un- 
desirable elongation. It is placed 
with fertilizer in these tests, he said. 


Dr. S. H: Benedict, Shell 
Chemical Corp., New York, re- 
ported on nematodes and said that 
it took 25 years of scientific de- 
tective work to expose the nema- 
tode as the cause of spreading de- 
cline in citrus trees in Florida. He 
said that suspicion for years was 
aimed at various soil insects, rots, 
and fungi. In closing, Dr. Bene-— 
dict announced that Shell has de- 
veloped an emulsible formulation 
of “Nemagon” that can be applied 
with liquid fertilizers. : 


A report on the 1958 cotton 
insect control program was _pre- 
sented by L. M. Sparks Jr., ex- 
tension entomologist, Clemson Col- 
lege, Clemson, S. C., who said that 
the cold winter and wet spring in 
1958 dissuaded some farmers from 
spraying for boll weevils in spite of 
recommendations for early season 
control to prevent late season build 
up. 

In June, Mr. Sparks said, 
thrips and boll worms were active 
in 15 per cent of untreated fields 


and, by July 1, the insect situation 


was as bad as it ever has been. By 
this time, about one half of the 
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cotton acreage in South Carolina 
3 had been sprayed, with heavy rains 
affecting the timing and causing 
some applications to be missed en- 
tirely. _First-generation _ weevils 
appeared in mid-July, he said, and 
some areas reported 100 per cent 


weevil infestation by August. 


Had we been able to convince 
the grower that continued spraying 
would prove profitable even in 

years that loomed as low weevil 

years, he said, there could have 
been a very good cotton crop in 
South Carolina. In areas where 
control recommendations were 
carried out, Mr. Sparks noted, the 
cotton was of very high quality. In 
concluding, he said that one reason 
for the wider use of pesticides today 
is that experiment stations and in- 
dustry representatives are telling 
the same story to the farmers. This 
tends to build up the farmer’s con- 
fidence in what he is told. 


S. A. Hall, director of the 
Pesticide Chemicals Research Lab- 
oratories, USDA, Beltsville, Md., 
presented a highly illuminating re- 
port on the changing insecticide 
picture in which he showed a series 
of colored slides illustrating the 
various classes of pesticides. He 
said that the requirements for a 
pesticide are changing. For ex- 
ample, he pointed out that insecti- 
cides are now being sought which 
do not have exceptional residual 
activity. Insecticides have to change 
to meet situations, he reminded, 
listing resistance and residues as 
major.current problems. 


The main aim now, Mr. Hall 

said, is for the development of a 

highly specific insecticide that is 

relatively harmless to  warm- 

blooded animals and is free of resi- 
due problems. 


L. H. Fountain, a member of 
the House of Representatives from 
the Second District of North Caro- 
lina, spoke on pesticide and farm 
problems in Washington. He said 
that Congress has been aware of 
problems of pesticide toxicity to 
wild-life and that more informa- 
tion is ineeded on the subject. 
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The annual Outlook Con- years but has lost none of its im- 
portance. Thirty-seven per cent of 


ference of the Department of Agri- 
culture is going on in Washington 
now in an attempt to appraise the 
coming 1959 situation 

Speaking of farm surpluses, 
Mr. Fountain said that pesticide 
people are in part responsible. He 
also mentioned the fertilizer indus- 
try, better machinery, and the work 
of the experiment stations. Cotton 
growers, he reminded, will be per- 
mitted next year to increase their 
acreage by 40 per cent. This could 
lead to an uncomfortable cotton 
surplus. In addition, he said, some- 
thing like 80 million acres of corn 
will be planted in 1959 resulting 
in a crop of about four billion 
bushels. Mr. Fountain warned that 
this will probably contribute 500 
million bushels to already existing 
surpluses. 


Returning to the problem of 
residues, Mr. Fountain predicted 
that the pesticide industry has a 
great future ahead if “we can get 
the work done to insure society the 
safety it must have. Results of the 
farm revolution, he concluded, may 
prove to be as far reaching as those 
of the industrial revolution. 

The commissioner of the Vir- 
ginia Department of Agriculture 
and Immigration, Parke C. Brinck- 
ley, was the final speaker on the 
meeting’s program, observing that 
agriculture has changed its appear- 
ance a whole lot in the past 100 


Shown at the C-VPFA meeting are: 


ie 


all jobs in the nation today are 
connected with the broad field of 
agriculture, he said, and 40 per cent 
of the gross national product is in 
agriculture. 

Touching on soil banks and 
acreage controls, Mr. Brinckley said 
that our first consideration must be 
the welfare of the farmer, who 
must remain aggressive and_ pro- 
gressive. What we need is not re- 
stricted production, he continued, 
but rather a bigger market. Food 
is cheaper today in terms of wages 
per hour than at any time in his- 
tory, he reminded, and this has 
been brought about in part by the 
pesticide, fertilizer, 
machinery industries. 

To solve the problem of sur- 
pluses, Mr. Brinkley called for a 


and farm 


closer relationship among all fac- 
tors of agriculture. 

Frank Reid, Quality Chemical 
Gos Wilson. N. Cy 
president of the Carolinas-Virginia 
Pesticide Formulators 
for 1959. Kenneth Blanchard was 
named first vice president and John 


was elected 


Association 


Thompson was elected second vice 
president. Hugh Horn, Howerton 
Gowen Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
was re-elected 
for 1959. George Simches, Planters 
Chemical Corp., Norfolk, Va., the 
out-going president, presided over 


secreta ry-treasurer 


this year’s meeting. kK* 


George Simches, (left) of Planters Chemical 


Corp., Norfolk, outgoing president of the organization; Frank Reid, (center) Quality 
Chemical Co., Wilson, N. C., elected president for 1959; and Hugh Horn, Howerton 
Gowen Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., reelected secretary-treasurer. 
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LENGTHY list of new agri- 
= cultural chemicals which are 


expected to find increasing 
commercial use was reviewed at a 
meeting of the Commercial Chemi- 
cal Development Association and 
the National Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Association held November 
20th at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. The meeting scene 
shifted on November 2lst to the 
Agricultural Research Center, US- 
DA, at Beltsville, Md. where sev- 
eral leading scientists from ARS 
participated in reviewing research 
with plant regulators and antibio- 
tics, nematocides, insect attractants 
and repellents. 


In the discussion dealing with 
new pesticides and growth regu- 
lators, several of the compounds 
described are taken up in detail in 
the current Agricultural Chemicals 
(see pages 34-36) . To avoid repeti- 
tion, only brief mention will be 
made of these products in this re- 
port of the NAC-CCDA meeting 
(some 15 of the new chemicals will 
be reviewed in the next two issues 
of Agricultural Chemicals to con- 
clude our series on the new pesti- 
cides) . 


Defining the plant growth 
regulator as a chemical which has 
a determinable effect on any of the 
many different phases of plant 
growth, other than causing only 
tissue necrosis,—Richard Wellman, 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co., re- 
viewed the history of the growth 
regulator field, thru the recent ap- 
pearance of gibberellin in the pic- 
ture,—and commented on the con- 
tinued search for other growth 
hormones. 


“Rohm & Haas reports a new 
growth regulator, sodium a,b-di- 
chloroisobutyrate, which has the 
unique property at proper concen- 
trations, of killing only pollen,” 
stated Dr. Wellman. “Using this 
new growth regulator, hybridiza- 
tion can easily be accomplished by 
spraying the flowers of the female 
parent.” 


Two other interesting growth 
regulants are 2-isopropyl-4-dime- 
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thylamino - 5-methylphenyl-1-piper- 
idine carboxylate methyl chloride 
(amo-1618) and indole methane 
sulfonic acid. These are effective 
dwarfing agents for plants. In the 
defoliant field, DEF appears to be 
a tool in furthering the use of 
mechanical harvesting in cotton. 
Workers at Boyce Thompson Insti- 
tute report the isolation of a hor- 
mone from Maryland Mammoth 
Tobacco, which has been shown to 
have growth promoting activities 
different from gibberellin. ‘The 
studies, said Dr. Wellman, are still 
in a very early stage of develop- 
ment. 

Replying to a question on 
what may be the current volume 
of the growth regulators, Dr. Well- 
man ventured an estimate of some 
twenty million dollars at the manu- 
facturers’ level. 


‘Herbicide Developments 
EITH C. Barrons, of Dow 
Chemical Co., observed that 
many herbicides have growth regu- 
lator activity—and defined the 
herbicide, as a chemical which kills 
or controls growth of an unwanted 
plant. He classified herbicides into 
several general groups: the herbici- 
dal oils; inorganic and organic 


arsenicals; the borates; the chlo- 


rates; substituted phenols; halo- 
aryl-oxy compounds; chloro alipha- 
tic acids; carbamates and thiocarba- 
mates; substituted ureas; aceta- 
mides; hetero cyclic nitrogen com- 
pounds; organic mercuries; chloro- 
benzoic acids; and _ substituted 
phthalamic acids. 

Probably the most important 
of the herbicides, said Mr. Barrons, 


are the halo-aryl-oxy compounds, 
including such materials as 4- (2,4- 
dichloro phenoxy) butyric acid 
and 4- (2-methyl-4-chlorophenoxy) 
butyric acid. These last two ma- 
terials are being used commercially 
in England, employing their selec- 
tive action on certain crops. Alpha 
chloro N-N-diallyl acetamide has 
been approved recently for an ex- 
panded list of crops,—and consider 
able interest has been expressed in 
the carbamates for selective control 
of weeds in a range of crops. 

The most spectacular of the 
new herbicides in recent years, re- 
marked Mr. Barrons, among the 
heterocyclic nitrogen compounds 
has been 3-amino-1,2,4-triazole, 
which has found a place in control 
of Canada thistle, poison ivy, and 
other weeds. Then, in addition to 
the first commercial triazine herbi- 
cides, 2,chloro-4,6-bis (ethyl ; 
amino) -s- triazine, — several other 
triazine compounds show very 
promising selectivity. The future, 
concluded Mr. Barrons, will lie in a’ 
wider list of compounds with 
specific activity. 


New Insecticides 

NSECTICIDE chemicals involy- 
i ed in recent major develop- 
ment were discussed by George 
Ferguson, Geigy Agricultural 
Chemicals. He commented on the 
continued introduction of  syste- 
mic insecticides—such as Systox and 
Thimet (first of the systemics to be 
used as a seed treatment) ; the in- 
troduction of Trolene and Co-Ral 
as animal systemics; the new mar- 


‘kets for organic phosphates, for 


example the use of Diazinon, 
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pthon and Korlan for roach 


- control—and recent label accept- 


ance for use of Diazinon as a dog 
dip 

Considerable development 
work has been done on use of 
Diazinon, Guthion and Trithion 
for control of codling moth and 
other fruit pests on apples. Phos- 
phates such as Diazinon, VC 13 and 
Trithion are used commercially for 


control of the Lawn Chinch Bug. 


Because of tolerance limitations 
now prevailing, renewed interest is 
expressed in TEPP and Phosdrin 
for use close to harvest. Other phos- 
phates now undergoing field evalu- 
ation are DDVP, Delnav, Ethion, 
and others under various code 
numbers. Some organic phosphates, 
such as Phencapton, Meta-Systox, 
Disystone and Ammidone, have 
been introduced to the European 
market and are undergoing field 
evaluation in the United States. 
Outside of the organic phos- 
phate field, the most significant 
new developments concern the 
carbamates, which like the organic 
phosphates, have anti-cholinesterase 
activity and vary in mammalian 
toxicity on about as broad a range 
as do the organic phosphates. 
Three carbamates—Isolan, Py- 
rolan, and Dimethan have been on 
the market in Europe for the past 
few years, but have not been intro- 
duced into the United States. A 
closely related compound, Geigy 
Dimetilan, is now undergoing 
filed testing for the control of flies 
resistant to both chlorinated in- 


~ secticides and organic phosphates. 


Another carbamate, Sevin, is at an 
advanced stage of development and 
was introduced to the market in 
1958 with a temporary tolerance. 
Large scale commercial introduc- 
tion is reported to be planned for 
1959. 

A few additional compounds 
should be noted. Thiodan has been 
reported to give excellent results as 
an aphicide. Tedion and Chlorben- 
side are being introduced as miti- 
cides. A new synthetic pyrethrin 
derivative — Barthrin — is now 
undergoing tests and Sesoxane is 
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being evaluated as a_pyrethrin 
synergist. 

As to end-use formulations, 
there has been a trend in recent 
years away from dusts and toward 
increased use of emulsifiable formu- 
lations. This trend has been ac- 
celerated during the past couple of 
years and it is, of course, important 
to the suppliers of emulsifiers, 
especially the non-ionics, and sol- 
vents, such as xylene and light 
petroleum distillates. This trend 
has been especially marked on such 
large acreage crops as_ cotton. 
Changes in application methods 
and formulations in these large 
tonnage markets vitally affect the 
raw material suppliers to our in- 
dustry as well as our industry it- 
self. 


Fungicide Developments 

EVERAL interesting new fungi- 
S cides have been offered for de- 
velopment in the recent past, stated 
E. M. Swisher, Rohm & Haas Co., 
as he followed with the discussion 
of such new fungicides as Dyrene, 
Maneb, Terrachlor, and some of 
the others. “Cyprex,’’ he reported, 
“is a foliar fungicide developed by 
American Cyanamid Co., but not 
yet commercially available. It is 
promising for control of apple scab, 
and will compete directly with 
Captan and Glyodin.” 

‘Thioneb shows promise for use 
on fruits and vegetables, but has 
not yet cleared for commercial uses. 
Karathane,—developed originally as 
a miticide, has been found to be 
highly specific for control of 
powdery mildew fungi. An experi- 
mental fungicide developed by 
Rohm & Haas, 03818B, has proved 
to be highly effective for control of 
cereal rust. Another experimental 
product is a soil fungicide offered 
by Chemagro Corp. under the 
name Bayer 22555, which appears 
to have special merit as a seed treat- 
ment chemical on sugar beets, peas 
and beans, and is also effective for 
some uses as a soil fungicide. 

Mr. Swisher concluded his re- 
view with some remarks on the 
antibiotics which have been found 
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terial and even some fungal diseases 
of plants. 

At the USDA research center 
in Beltsville, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Ezra Benson addressed the 
group, discussing the importance 
of research in today’s agricultural 
economy,—and commented on the 
keen interest shown by the chemi- 
cal industry in improving agricul- 
tural practices through the use of 
pesticide chemicals to aid in in- 
creasing production of food and 
fiber crops. 

Dr. H. L. Haller presided at 
the Beltsville sessions, introducing 
such speakers as John W. Mitchell, 
ARS, who reviewed current re- 
search with plant regulators and 
antibiotics; S. A. Hall, ARS, who 
discussed insect attractants and re- 
pellents; W. C. Shaw, who reported 
on new uses for old and new herbi- 
cides; and C. S. Slater, ARS, who 
commenting on soil conditioners, 
discussed the effects of these chemi- 
cal compounds on the soil and on 
plant growth. 


The Nematocide Market 

EMATOCIDES used in large 

quantities are dichloro pro- 
pene and ethylene dibromide, 1,2 
dibromo-3-chloro propane, ob- 
served A. L. Taylor, USDA, in a 
review of progress in development 
of nematocides. The above prod- 
ucts are called field nematocides to 
distinguish from the seed bed 
nematocides (methyl bromide, 
chloropicrin, and sodium methyl 
dithiocarbamate) which are used 
on a smaller scale. 

Commenting on cost of appli- 
cation, Mr. Taylor indicated that 
for field nematocides (which are 
applied by specially equipped trac- 
tors) cost is in the range of $20 
to $30 per acre. The field nema- 
tocides are used only where the 
grower will make a good profit on 
his investment.—the principal cur- 
rent market being tobacco in the 
southern states, pineapples in 
Hawaii, and vegetable crops in 
various parts of the country. A 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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‘ @ EETING last month in 
M Los Angeles, more than 


600 members and guests 
of the California Fertilizer Ass’n. 
were welcomed by Howard H. 
Hawkins, president, to the organiza- 
tion’s 35th annual convention held 
November 9-11 at the Ambassador 
Hotel. 

Sidney Bierly, general manager 
of the California Fertilizer Ass’n., 
in his annual report told members, 
“The general outlook is for sta- 
bility in prices of the things you 
will have to buy, in wages, employ- 
ment, and for more normal growth 
in the economy as a whole.” 

Dr. Russell Coleman, execu- 
tive vice president of National 
Plant Food Institute, advanced a 
few predictions about the future of 
the farm operation, and specifically 
suggested that by 1975 fertilizer 
production will probably double. 
This result will necessarily follow, 
he believes, because with a greater 
demand for food and a lower farm 
population, it will be essential for 
farmers to use every chemical aid 
they can to raise production levels. 
Only 12% of the population now 
live on farms, but by 1975 Dr. 
Coleman predicted this will be 
down to about 5%. Specialization 
in farm production will continue 
to grow, he believes, and _pro- 
ductivity per farm worker will con- 
tinue to increase. 

Fewer farmers to buy fertilizer 
will probably cause a marked 
change in the industry’s method of 
marketing. Instead of having to 
market plant food through dealers 
and middlemen, the fertilizer 
manufacturers probably will set-up 
sales directly to the farmer. ‘This 
would be much easier to do with 
a limited number of customers. 

Specialization on the farm will 
mean more efficient production; 
more output per worker. This will 
undoubtedly mean more fertilizer 
consumption. “Doubling consump- 
tion by 1975 seems to be a reason- 
ably conservative estimate.” 

Chemical fertilizer is the com- 
mon denominator in food prod- 
uction, Dr. Coleman _ observed. 
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Soviet Russia has realized this. 
During the period 1951-55 the 
USSR increased fertilizer produc- 
tion 83%. By 1965 it will produce 
as much chemical fertilizer as the 
United States. The importance of 
chemical fertilizers in meeting 
health and hunger needs is also 
recognized by most other nations. 
In India today important research 
is under way to show that worn out 
soils can be brought to a high state 
of productivity with chemical ferti- 
lizers. Red China recognizes the 
value of fertilizers to solve her 
problems. In Korea chemical ferti- 
lizers and food are almost synony- 
“Without commercial ferti 
lizer a solution to the food produc- 
tion problem of the world is impos- 
sible,” Dr. Coleman concluded. 


mous, 


Credit as the “Lubricant” of 
Commerce was discussed by L. C. 
Kennedy, California Spray-Chemi- 
cal Corp. Signs of tightening of 
working capital are again begin- 
ning to appear with increasing fre- 
quency, he observed. This results 
from a willingness on the part of 
saine sellers to undertake the role 
of financing agency as well as 
manufacturers, distributors, sales- 
men, technical advisors, etc. In the 
beginning this takes the form of 
just minor concession in terms of 
sale. It soon progresses to the point, 
however, where seasonal financing 


is undertaken in an eagerness to - 


obtain a bigger share of the busi- 
ness or to obtain some competitive 
advantage. 


We should recognize, the 
speaker warned, that long-term 
credit is not patentable. Every de- 
cision that we make, whether 
creditwise or otherwise affects every 
other marketer in the industry. If 
our decisions are sound, the indus- 


try benefits. If they are unsound, 
these decisions tend to drag the en- 
tire industry down to the lowest 
level. Eventually what should be 
a healthy industry becomes stag- 
nant because it finds its money has 
been diverted from productive uses 
into competition with the banks 
or other financing institutions. 
Some firms in the fertilizer indus- 
try Mr. Kennedy asserted, are 
definitely suffering from credit 
abuses, perhaps brought on them- 
selves or perhaps forced on them 
by others in the industry in their 
eagerness to obtain a greater share 
of the business. Some apparently 
don’t get the message that their 
own and their customei's’ balance 
sheets of P & L are transmitting. 
Rather than helping the customer, 
the trend seems to be toward 
further over-loading the industry’s 
credit capacity by piling unmanage- 
able debt loads on the customer 
and a serious burden on our own 
receivables. 


“There are many uses for 
working capital, and accounts re- 
ceivable is a good one,” Mr. Ken- 
nedy commented, “but there are’ 
very few of us who can take over 
the financing function of the 
banks. Once we get into the area 
of finance, it is difficult for us to re- 
trace our steps and we find our- 
selves with none of the advantages 
such as security and all the disad- 
vantages of risk and cost.” 


A panel discussion, “Building 
for the Future” was moderated by 
Dr. D. G. Aldrich Jr., Chairman, 
Department of Soils and Plant 
Nutrition, University of California. 
Mr. Kennedy continued his discus- 
sion of “sound credit planning for 


‘the fertilizer industry” on this pan- 


el, asking the question: 
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“Does this industry earn so 
much profit that it can afford to 


take over the functions of banks 


and other financing agents?—and 
for free.” I would say the answer 
is NO. The industry has neither 
the facilities nor the resources to 
undertake the burden of financing 
which private governmental institu- 
tions are prepared to undertake.” 

No - sale is complete, Mr. 
Kennedy emphasized, until the 
money is in the till. Equally im- 
portant, no profit or benefit is de- 
rived until the last dollars are col- 
lected. The first dollars go to cover 
the cost of the product and exper- 
ience indicates that the profit, if 
any, has to come from the final 
dollars collected. 

Each company has its own 
limits and needs as to working 
capital, and the proportions and 
amounts that can be devoted to 
accounts receivable will vary by 
company. However, return on in- 
vestment is being used increasingly 
as a criterion of the effectiveness of 
management or the validity of an 
investment. In an industry where 
20% to 30% of the capital em- 
ployed is being used to carry ac- 
counts receivable, return on invest- 
ment is sharply affected by any 
change in management’s attitude 
toward its credit planning. 

Mr. Kennedy recommended 


that all firms firm up their credit 


policy. Put it in writing. Place the 
authority and responsibility for 
approvals and collections in one 
person or in a group of specialists 
supported so they can make credit 
decisions be management decisions 
too. 

The second step in the credit 
planning is the development of pro- 
cedures. Strongly advocated is the 
use of written credit applications 
prepared in front of the customer. 
Sound credit appraisals involve a 
basic knowledge of the facts and 
an analysis of what has been 
learned about the customer. Your 
own analysis of the customer should 
include such things as, is he honest, 
will he pay, which is perhaps more 
important than the question, can 
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he pay? Is he a good manager, 
does he have income from other 
sources, what is the profit potential 
to you, and if he is changing sup- 
pliers, why is he changing sup- 
pliers? 

Successful credit planning in- 
volves the delegation of responsi- 
bility for the collection of accounts 
in such a manner that follow-up 
will be consistent and carried on in 
a manner which will foster con- 
tinued patronage and good will. 
A good question at this point is, 
“When should a man be asked to 
pay his account? I feel he should 
be asked to pay for it when it is 
due, not when it becomes past due. 
We know that to wait until a 
customer’s account becomes past 
due tends to breed antagonism and 
embarrassment and all too frequent- 
ly by over-generosity in the matter 
of terms or the amount of credit 
given, we lose the customer to a 
competitor, or even worse, we do 
him such a disservice that he be- 
comes financially embarrassed and 
his business ceases to exist.”’ 

J. Earl Cook, V.-P., Bank of 
America, San Francisco, expressed 
optimism that California would 
continue to push its agricultural 
economy to even higher levels in 
the future. He believes that more 
fertilizer will be used, citing a 
hundred and sixteen percent in- 


1 es ete 
crease in the use of ferti 
west, from 1949 to 1957 
added; 

“When banks establish a line 
of credit to the farmer we should, 
and our bank does assure itself that 
funds for all the necessary items 
used in production such as ferti- 
lizers are available either through 
the bank or from some other 
source. 

“We have felt that we could be 
helpful to the farmer and the ferti- 
lizer industry by calling the atten- 
tion of the users of fertilizers, 
through a series of ads, to the finan- 
cial advantage to the farmer of ac- 
cepting the cash discounts which 
you offer on your fertilizer ma- 
terials by borrowing the necessary 
funds from the bank. Such an offer 
on our part can be of maximum 
assistance to the fertilizer industry 
only if your practice of cash dis- 
counts is firmly held.” 

Credit and financing discus- 
sions were of prime interest to the 
audience and_ several questions 
were asked of the panel. 

Q—Could a committee be de- 
veloped in the industry to assemble 
facts about fertilizer applications? 

A—The panel said that credit 
managers would welcome the op- 
portunity to sit down with industry 
to see where they could strengthen 
their position. 


Moderator and speakers. on the panel discussion “Building for the Future” were: 
J. Earl Coke, Bank of America, San Francisco; L. C. Kennedy, California Spray- 
Chemical Corp. Richmond; Daniel G. Aldrich, Jr., (moderator) Univ. of California, 
Davis and Riverside; W. L. Dixon, Jr., Pacific Guano Co., Western States Chemical 
Corp., Berkeley; Ralph S. Waltz, Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., San Francisco; James 
F. Sloan, J. F. Sloan Co., Salinas; and R. L. Luckhart, Collier Carbon and Chemical 
Corp., Brea. Also speaking on the panel was Demont W. Galbraith, Agriform of 


Northern California, Inc., Woodland. 


New Spencer Sparger aimed at reducing corrosion prob- 
lems offers a unique idea in design concept. Slits the length 
of the sparger release liquid evenly to achieve better distribu- 
tion. Holes have been eliminated, and fabrication simplified. 


New se o 
SPENSOL — 
Solution 


ae | Ordina ry 
Nitrogen 
Solution 


At -2° F. SPENSOL 440 stays clear. Ordinary solution at 
right has salted-out material in bottom of bottle and in 
solution. (SPENSOL 440 (22-66-6) salts out at -17° F. 
SPENSOL 430 (20-68-6) salts out at 14° F.) 


Spencer Chemical Company Announces .. . 


New Money-Saving Products 
For Fertilizer Manufacturers: 


1. Now! A newly-developed sparger that provides better diffusion of liquid! 
2. Now! SPENSOL GREEEN Solutions that save you up to $1.97 per ton! 
® ™ 


Good news for mixers is coming 
steadily from Spencer Chemical Com- 
pany. Latest development is a com- 
pletely new kind of sparger, built with- 
out pipes or holes, which aids distribu- 
tion and reduces corrosion. 


The Spencer Sparger releases solu- 
tion through continuous slits on the 
sides for more efficient diffusion of 
liquid in the mixture. Quality of ma- 
terial is improved, ammonia loss is 
greatly reduced. 


You'll find that this new sparger can 
give you more on-grade material, ton 
after ton, as well as reducing air pollu- 
tion in severe cases! 


Machined from bar steel, the Spencer 
Sparger has no light-weight fragile 
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surfaces that need frequent mainte- 
nance or costly replacement. 


~Two New Solutions 


Another recent development by 


Spencer Chemical Company is a pair 
of nitrogen solutions that can cut costs 
for mixers as much as $1.97 per ton! 
Here’s how: 


SPENSOL 430 and SPENSOL 440 
have a higher percentage of total nitro- 
gen as fixed nitrogen, so you use less 
sulfuric acid in formulating your 
product. 


In making 12-12-12, you cut sulfuric 
acid use as much as 123 lbs. per ton of 
12-12-12. At a delivered cost of $27.00 
a ton of sulfuric acid, you save $1.66. 


This also lets you get as much as 1.3 
more units of P2O; from normal super- 
phosphate, which costs about 24¢ less 
per unit than triple superphosphate. 
This makes an additional saving of 
31¢, or a total saving of $1.97 per ton! 


Contain Less Water 


Both solutions contain only 6% 
water, so you pay less freight, need 
less drying and less recycle. And for 
grades with low nitrogen ratio, you can 
use more low-cost anhydrous. 


For more information on SPENSOL 


’ 480 or 440, or the new Spencer 


Sparger, write, wire or phone Spencer 
Chemical Company at the sales office 
nearest you. 


America’s Growing Name in Chemicals 


SPENCER CHEMICAL CO., Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo.; District Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.; Chicago, IIl.; Memphis, Tenn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Works: Pittsburg, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; 


Henderson, Ky.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Orange, Texas. 


Insist on SPENSOL GREEEN (Spensol Nitrogen Solutions) 
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iB view of the importance of 
chemicals as a means of lower- 
ing unit production cost, improv- 
ing quality and reducing labor re- 
quirements, as well as the continu- 
ing trend toward larger farming 
units and the use of mass produc- 
tion methods in food and fiber 
production, we can only expect 
that use of chemicals will con- 
tinue to grow for some years to 
come. 

The outstanding trend in 
farming practice is specialization- 
both geographically and on indi- 
vidual farms. Such important farm 
products as wheat, apples, citrus, 
poultry, dairy products and others 
are, to a considerable extent, pro- 
duced on “one-crop” farms. 


Another major trend is to- 
ward greater and greater competi- 
tion among agricultural producers, 
and among major producing areas. 
Under conditions of surplus pro- 
duction, there can be no other re- 
sult than exceptionally keen com- 
petition. The low cost producer 
survives and his high cost neigh- 
~ bor sells out and moves to town. 

Farmers are therefore ex- 
tremely cost conscious with re- 
spect to the things that they buy, 
and this includes their Pesticide 
Purchases. 

A considerable degree of ver- 
tical integration has taken place 
in the farm community, as a result. 
In some cases, this takes the form 
of cooperatives and, in other cases, 
it takes the form of the formation 
of subsidiary companies engaged 
in manufacture, distribution or 
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Ecanamic Trends 


IN AGRICULTURE 


Excerpts from an address by George Ferguson, 
Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, New York, present- 
ed at the Western Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 


tion meeting, 


marketing. These subsidiaries to 
the crop production operations in 
many cases have better purchasing 
power and credit responsibility 
than normal dealer and distribu- 
tor channels used by the supplying 
industries. 

What does all this mean in 
terms of the problems of the agri- 
cultural chemical supplier? As a 
reflection of this keen competition 
and surplus production in agricul- 
ture, the pesticide industry has en- 
countered considerable pressure 
for lower prices over the past few 
seasons which has resulted in de- 
creased profit margins. 

But we will not solve our prob- 
lems by taking an ostrich-like at- 
titude, sticking our heads into the 
sand and wishing for the good 
old days of the past. We are not 
selling to the farm market of 50 
years ago or even 20 years ago. We 
are selling to highly industrialized 
agricultural producers, many of 
whom are vertically integrafed, 
and all of whom are extremely 
cost conscious and fully aware of 
their purchasing power and fi- 
nancial position. 

Let us not over generalize. 
The apple grower is perfectly will- 
ing to pay full retail price for a 
bottle of fly killer from his hard- 
ware store or super-market, but 
he will make every possible effort 
to obtain the most favorable price 
he can for the chemicals used in 
his apple orchard and, in many 
cases, he recognizes that his pur- 
chasing power and credit rating 
are superior to those of his dealer. 


October 15th, San Mateo, Calif. 


Let us not overlook the fact 
that the large producer is a tech- 
nical expert in the production of 
his crop. We can send an expert 
entomologist out to look over his 
crop and tell him how many boll- 
worm eggs or codling moth eggs 
he has, but the grower makes the 
decision as to what pesticide to use 
and what he can afford to pay for 
it, on the basis of his knowledge 
interpreted in terms of dollars of 
output versus dollars of income. 

Let us not overlook the fact 
that the bulk of our market is com- 
posed of less than a half a million 
individuals from the standpoint 
of purchasing and decision mak- 
ing, and that this number will 
quite possibly decrease, even as 
agricultural production goes up to 
feed and clothe an expanding 
population. 

The purchasing power of the 
agricultural market is often used 
to obtain money at low cost. I 
think that sometimes our industry 
overlooks the fact that money is 
also a commodity. The farmer un- 
der normal circumstances will try 
his best to obtain financing at the 
lowest possible cost. The lowest 
possible cost is usually zero, i.e., 
long term or harvest time credit. 
However, in some agricultural 
supply lines, it seems, from time 
to time, that customers are paid 
to accept credit by being able to 
obtain both the best credit terms 
and the lowest cash prices. This 
is, of course, characteristic of over- 
supply and keen competition. 

(Turn to Page 112) 
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Real spraying is easy with a Swath- 
master-equipped airplane because it 
can lay a full and even swath at J gal- 
lon per acre and, with a simple re- 
setting of the pilot control, put out 
180 gallons per acre on the next job! 


And when the next assignment calls 
for high or low density dust, seed or 
pellets, the pilot again resets his con- 
trol, loads and takes off without any 
dispensing equipment change-over. 


The Swathmaster was invented and 
completely field proven by Joe Sellers, 
prominent operator with 25 years ex- 
perience in all phases of the aerial 
applicating industry. 


HERE’S REAL SPRAYING! 
WITH THE REMARKABLE ALL-PURPOSE 


WE 


aD 


The all purpose Swathmaster is a cor- 
rosion resistant stainless steel, airfoil- 
like structure. It completely eliminates 
pumps, valves, booms, nozzles and 
special spreaders and the mechanical 
problems that are normal to these 
items. 


The Swathmaster has no adverse ef- 
fect on the flight performance of the 
airplane. It can be bolted to the new 
Transland T55 fiberglass-lined alumi- 


num hopper and can be easily adapted 


to other sized hopper throats. 


Write, wire or phone today for Swath- 
master brochure giving complete 
description, features and installation 
details as well as prices and delivery. 


MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


Cama 
TRANSLAND =) AIRCRAFT 
eS ZS 


2:6:0'0 “WES To24e7 THe SRE ET 


TORRANCE #© CALIFORNIA 
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THE SWATHMASTER 
SPRAYS INSECTICIDES, 
FUNGICIDES AND 
HERBICIDES. 

IT DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS, SEED 


AND TOP DRESSING. 


MOTION PICTURE 


«n})) 


(iu a) 


{we 


SHOWS INSTALLATION AND MECHANICAL 
FEATURES AND A VARIETY OF EXCELLENT 
DUST, SPRAY AND SEED APPLICATING 
SCENES TAKEN FROM GROUND AND AIR. 
IT'S 15 MINUTES IN LENGTH, 16 MM, 
WITH SOUND AND COLOR. 


U.S. PATENT 2,772,061 AND 
MEXICAN PATENT 55,933 


ALSO DISTRIBUTED BY 


SELLERS AVIATION INC. 
1515 Crestmont Drive 
Bokersfield, California 
Phone: FAirview 2-5184 
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THE GUSTOM 


¢ NATA Highlights 
An analysis of operations 
Fuels for the 985 engine 
Problems in spraying contracts 
CAB safety regulations 
The spruce budworm spray 
project 


_@ Atomizing Nozzle Attachment 


¢ Public Relations for the Applicator 


At right, a new line of 
orchard air sprayers in- 
troduced by F. E. Myers 
& Bros. Co., Ashland, 
Ohio. 224 Series (top 
pic) and 232 Series (bot- 
tom pic). Story on p. 51. 
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Officers of NATA and Heads of Local Applicator Groups seated (1. tor.): Charles 
A. Parker, executive director NATA and William J, Lotzer, president of NATA., 


Standing: Cy Emery, Magnolia Aviation Co., Mississippi, M. C. Tedder, Red River 
Aero Dusting Co., Inc., Texas, William J. Tope, Tope’'s Air Spray, Montana, Robert 
E. Monroe, asst. exec. director, NATA, James French, Farmer's Crop Dusters, Calif. 


HE 19th annual Convention 
le of the National Aviation 

Trades Association, held at 
the Pfister Hotel in Milwaukee, 
November 11-14, carried a full pro- 
gram of up-to-the-minute reports 
on the solutions to many current 
problems of the aerial applicators. 

The applicators general session 
was presided over by Richard 
Reade, 1958 regional representa- 
tive of NATA from Missouri. Mr. 
Reade, president of Mid-Continent 
Aerial Sprayers and Dusters, Inc., 
did an excellent job of presiding 
over all of the applicators sessions 
and conducting the question and 
answer forums after each talk. 

In the business sessions on the 
final day, A. Biederman of A. 
Biederman, Inc., Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, was elected president of 


NATA. There were also three new 


replacements to the Agricultural 
Activities Committee—Lloyd Nolen 
of Mercedes Dusting Service, Inc., 
Mercedes, Texas, was elected chair- 
man and vice president of agri- 
culture, replacing Gale Hanson. 
George C. Boyd of St. Joseph 
Chemical Sprayers, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, replaces Richard Reade 
as region V representative and 
Walter Hensley, Hensley Flying 
Service, Havre, Montana, replaces 
Jack Hughes as region VII repre- 
sentative. 

Robert E. Monroe, assistant 
executive director of NATA, led 
off the first applicators section with 
a talk on the “Ag Frequency” Solu- 
tion, which was carried in full in 
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the November issue of Agricultural 
Chemicals. Mr. Monroe pointed 
out how the new business radio 
service, created by the Federal 
Communications Commission, in 
combination with new lightweight 
battery-powered portable equip- 
ment, offers a communications sys- 
tem which applicators can afford. 


Nathan Boruszak, Sales Engi- 
neer for Motorola Communications 
and Electronics, Inc., exhibited 
samples of the new business and 
special industrial radio equipment 
available to aerial applicators and 
explained how to fill out applica- 
tion forms for the new frequencies 
which Bob Monroe had explained. 


Fred E. Weick, Director of 
Piper Development Center, Piper 
Aircraft Corporation, gave the 
aerial applicators a run-down on 
their new PA-25 agricultural air- 
plane, now called the Pawnee. Mr. 
Weick explained that the purpose 
of the new planeis the same as their 
PA-18-A Model for aerial applica- 
tion, with new features to improve 
its performance in aerial applica- 
tion. Some of the new features 
stressed were improved corrosion 
resistance with new structural ma- 
terials such as stainless steel, poly- 
ester plastic and fibre glass, and a 
new corrosion-proof finish for all 
steel parts. 

The safety features include im- 
proved field of view forward and 
down, with a low wing arrange- 
ment to provide better visibility on 
turns. The rear view is completely 


; | 
\ Spraying problems 
\ Safety regulations 
\ Analyzing operation 


1 Credit and finance 


open. Mr. Weick claims that the 
plane has good lateral control at 
lowest speeds and all controls are 
in a position for easy operation and 
are also shaped and marked plainly 
to eliminate the possibility of con- 
fusion. 


Other features include heavier 
brakes, improved com/iort for the 
pilot, with roomy cockpit and well- 
upholstered seat. The Pawnee has 
the pilot well to the rear of heavy 
load in a cockpit which resists 
collapse, and plenty of wing and 
fuselage ahead of the pilot. The 
hopper is located on the center of 
gravity of the plane so there is no 
trim change for light or heavy load. 

The Pawnee will be available 
in small numbers in the early 
spring and Piper expects to reach 
maximum production by the end 


~ of summer. 


Walter Kusiak, field service 
representative for Pratt and Whit- 
ney Aircraft, discussed the proper 
fuels for the 985 engine, stressing 
the need for using fuel with the 
lowest tetraethyl lead content. He 
pointed out that, while lead offers 
anti-knocking quality, it collects in 
the engine, causing reduced per- 
formance, undue wear and need for 
early overhaul. He recommends 
using the specified fuel, with regu- 
lar inspection of the engine, spark- 
plug cleaning, change of oil and a 
regular complete overhaul. Mr. 
Kusiak mentioned that where it 
was previously recommended that 
engines be run near the 230 degree 
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maximum to burn off the lead from 
the plugs, they now recommended 
running the engine at 189 degrees 
to 205 degrees. He said that after 
several hot shutdowns at 230 de- 
grees, trouble developed with the 
push rod seals, which cooked hard 
and then developed leaks. Mr. 
Kusiak also handed out copies of 
a booklet, “The Problem of 
Bogus Parts,” published by the 
Flight Safety Foundation, Inc., in 
New York City. 


Problems in Spraying Contracts 


RTHUR Gieser, Methods Im- 
A provement Section, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U.S.D.A., 
discussed problems in spraying con- 
tracts arising between government 
and the applicator doing the job. 


_ He explained that some aerial ap- 


plicators are over-extending them- 
selves and bidding on overlapping 
programs—then drawing aircraft off 
one program to do the other. The 
only other alternative is to bring 
in ineffective planes from other 


-sources, often resulting in poor ap- 


plication and lost time. . 

Mr. Gieser said that leakage is 
another major problem—especially 
when leaks occur over reservoirs, 
wild life sanctuaries, fish hatcheries 
and sensitive crops. Public clamor 
then causes a shut-down of the op- 
erations, resulting in more lost 
time. 

Poor engines with frequent 
breakdowns are another major 
source of lost time, together with 
the problem that some pilots dump 
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their loads when the engine is per- 
forming poorly. Mr. Gieser pointed 
out that lost time from any or all 
of these reasons cannot be made up 
without additional equipment and 
if this is unavailable, the only solu- 
tion is flying seven days a week and 
flying earlier in the mornings and 
later at night—resulting in the pos- 
sibility of ineffective control, neces- 
sitating respraying. Respraying 
often requires covering a larger 
area than originally infested be- 
cause the infestation has spread. 


Another problem is that of the 
pilot who runs out of a load in 
midfield, then starts the new swath 
at the boundary, leaving an un- 
treated area. Other pilots may 
leave untreated areas by continu- 
ing to spray when the hoppers are 
empty—or spraying the wrong 
areas. The emphasis which all good 
operators are striving for is the con- 


Panel of the Ap- 
plicator Contract- 
ing Session, Left to 
right: Arthur Gie- 
ser, USDA, Rich- 
ard Reade, Aplica- 
tor Sessions Chair- 
man and President 
of Mid - Continent 
Aerial Sprayers & 
Dusters, Inc., Mis- 
souri, J. M. White- 
side, U.S.D.A. and 
E. D. Burgess, US- 
DA. 
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age of the insect—not just getting 


out the gallons. . 2 

Mr. Gieser stressed the need 
for better management in training 
of pilots to eliminate these dif- 
ficulties and said that new spray- 
ing contracts are going to have to 
put more responsibility on the ap- 
plicator for effective control. The 
applicator must supply the proper 
equipment including pumping 
equipment, on-the-job supervision 
of the aerial and ground crew, and 
pilots will have to be available for 
meetings during the spraying pro- 
gram. All these points will be 
written into future government 
contracts. 

John Whiteside, Chief, Insect 
Control Section, Forest Service, 
USDA, in his talk on forest service 
program operations, reviewed the 
success of the spruce budworm pro- 
gram with spraying with DDT. He 
said that, since 1949, 20 million 
acres had been sprayed and gave 
credit to aerial applicators for the 
hazardous work. 


He explained that Forest Sery- 
ice policy on aerial spraying work 
involves four separate bids: 1) pur- 
chase of insecticide; 2) transporta- 
tion to airstrip; 3) the spraying; 4) 
observation—and said it was pos- 
sible for one operator to be low 
bidder on all four phases—but bids 
must be submitted separately. 

An important change on this 
year’s contract work will involve 
insurance and payment bond as 
well as performance bond. The 
Forest Service contracts will be 
written in more detail and Forest 
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P Wate aged a oe *. ot A # et 4 igs : 
i _ Service wants aerial applicators to 
work as a team with the Forest 


* 


Service to assure successful pest con- 
trol without wildlife damage. 

The outlook for 1959 aerial 
spray contracts in the four regions 
involved is that about 800,000 acres 
will be sprayed in Montana, 300,- 
000 in southern Idaho and 25,000 
acres in Arizona for spruce bud- 
worm control. In the lake states, 
13,000 acres will be sprayed for 
budworm, tent caterpillar and saw 
fly, making a total for all Forest 
Service contracts of 1,138,000 acres 
to be sprayed. 


Safety in Aerial Spraying 
N the applicator safety sessions, 

E. Clark Woodward, Safety 
Director of A. O. Smith Company, 
set down the problems and solu- 
tions of any safety program. He said 
that safety is just a job of selling 
people on the idea of protecting 
themselves. The difficulty lies in 
the fact that it is not possible for 
any person to be careful all the 
time and that it’s also a natural 
human feeling to think “It can’t 
happen to me.” 

He said that the best way to 
overcome these problems is to 
establish good safety habits and be 
sold on and practice these habits 
yourself. For instance, if you want 
your employees to take a shower 
after dusting, make sure you always 
do the same. All safety devices 
should be fitted so that they are 
comfortable to the user. Give your 
employees the right .equipment, 
proper education and enforcement 
of regulations. Establish job rou- 
tines and stay to them, establish 
checks on the routines and keep 
selling and enforcing the idea of 
safety. 

For the person. who continual- 
ly makes mistakes ¥esulting in ac- 
cidents but is too valuable to dis- 
charge, he’s probably not mentally 
or emotionally suited for the job 
and should be switched to a less 
hazardous position. 

Oscar Bakke, Director of 
Bureau of Safety of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board explained that the 
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function of the CAB is safety regu- 
lation and investigation in avia- 
tion. He passed out copies of a 
booklet “Accidents in Aerial Appli- 
cation Activity for 1957” and com- 
mented on a few of the high points 
which the CAB has discovered 
from an investigation and analysis 
of accident causes. He pointed out 
the encouraging lack of injury in 
accidents where helmets, padding 
and belts were used. He pointed 
up the need for better ground ob- 
servation to eliminate the major 
hazard of power and telephone line 
crashes and said that engine fail- 
ures due to fuel exhaustion or 
improper mixtures are inexcusable 
in a well run organization. 


Economics of Aerial Application 


N connection with the N.A.T.A. 
if convention, the 3rd annual 
Agricultural Aviation Research 
Conference was held, November 
10-11, under the sponsorship of 
the Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S.D.A. A number of valuable 
reports were presented on current 
research projects in the field of 
aerial application of pesticides. 
“Economics of Doing Farm Work 
with Airplanes” was the title of a 


talk by M. L. Upchurch and P. F. | 


Phillipp, agricultural economists 
with the Farm Economics Research 
Division, U.S.D.A. and the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, respectively. 

They discussed the interrela- 
tionships between ground and 
aerial application, pointing out 
that the farmer chooses aerial ap- 
plication in preference to ground 
methods when: the job cannot 
practically be done any. other way; 
when the airplane can do the job 
cheaper or better; or when the air 
avenue offers more flexibility or 
timeliness. When either ground or 
aerial application is possible, the 
price the farmer will pay is lim- 
ited by the cost of the more eco- 
nomical methods. When only the 
airplane can do the job, the price 
the farmer will pay is limited by 
the contribution that spraying will 
make to the value of the crop. 

“Agricultural airplane opera- 


tors prosper,” the speaker observed, 
“in relation to the efficiency with 
which individual jobs can be done 
and the amount of time equipment 
can be used during the year. A 
high degree of efficiency has been 
developed in the spreading of fer- 
tilizers 
New Zealand. Construction of air- 
strips close to areas being fertilized 
and the bulk handling of fertilizer 
contributes materially to this effi- 
ciency. With these innovations, 
airplanes have been timed in as 
little as three minutes for a round 
trip, including take off, spreading 
of load, landing, and reloading 
ready for take off again. Mechani- 
cal loading takes as little as 45 
seconds. There is considerable 
room for improvement in the 
eficiency in doing farm jobs with 
airplanes in this country. 

“The airplane operator must 
meet heavy fixed costs of interest, 
depreciation, ground facilities, and 
salaries of permanent personnel. 
Widespread use of equipment 
throughout the year helps reduce 
overhead costs per hour of opera- 
tion or per acre of the job. Greater 
Hexibility of equipment, encour- 
agement of off-season work, and 
geographic dispersion to meet peak 
loads in different regions, are some 
ways Operators may increase effi- 
ciency of equipment use. 

“As farmers become increas- 
ingly aware of the jobs that can 
be done for them by air equip- 


ment, and with increasing size of 


farms and increasing specialization 
in farming, use of airplanes in 
agriculture will increase if jobs can 
be done effectively and efficiently.” 

J. H. Henley, President of the 
Texas Aerial Applicators Associa- 
tion, discussed Part 75 develop- 
ments. Mr. Henley said, in spite 
of past stories published in na- 
tional publications about the high- 
ly hazardous occupation of an 
aerial applicator pilot, statistics 
prove that he has less accidents 
than pilots engaged in other phases 
of general aviation. He said the 
aerial applicator of today is a 


highly skilled and _ professional 
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An Atomizing Nozzle Assembly Attachment — 


LJ GH velocity air streams have 


Z 1 been used for a number of 
years to help break up and propel 
sprays to plant foliage and other 
surfaces in a wide range of appli- 
cations. This is a report of a noz- 
zle-positioning attachment to uti- 
lize the air stream delivered 


through the dust tubes of a row- 


crop duster-sprayer to convey and 
circulate an atomized spray to and 
through the plant foliage. 

The attachment, located at the 
end of the dust tubes, consists 
essentially of a streamlined nozzle 
body and stem that holds the nozzle 
in position. The atomizing nozzle 
employed is similar in design to 
those used in oil-burning heating 
systems to deliver finely atomized 
sprays under moderate pressures. 
In general, this nozzle delivers the 
insecticide in a cone shaped pat- 
tern, the spray break-up occurring 
within the nozzle or as it leaves the 
nozzle orifice. The high-velocity 
air stream discharging around the 
nozzle picks up the spray, breaks 
it up to some extent, and conveys 
it to the plant, forcing it within the 
plant canopy. 


The streamlining of the nozzle 
body reduces the amount of air 
turbulence through the dust out- 
let to a minimum. The directed 
high-velocity air through the dust 
outlet usually is sufficient to over- 
come the effects of normal surface 
winds and agitates the plant so 


- that the spray circulates through it. 
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The directed air blast from each 
side of the row also carries a por- 
tion of the spray across the planted. 
row. In the plant area, each air 
blast impinges against the air blast 
from the opposing outlet, resulting 
in the air stream taking an upward 
path. This helps in depositing ma- 
terial on the under surfaces of 
foliage on both sides of the row. 


Pictured is a working drawing 
of the assembly unit. This unit is 
mounted in a sleeve which clamps 
over the flange of a 90 degree elbow 
on the dust tube. The nozzle as- 
sembly may be made as an integral 
part of the dust tube by mounting 
it directly to the flange of the 
elbow. The separate sleeve mount- 
ing, however, does offer some addi- 
tional advantages in that sleeves of 
variable lengths can be used to re- 
lease the material closer to the 
plant for variable row spacings em- 
ployed for different crops. The 90 
degree elbow fittings should be 
made adjustable so that the outlet 
direction can be changed to fit the 
crop being treated. This can be 
accomplished by slitting the top 
flange of the elbow and clamping 
it securely to the dust tube with a 
hose clamp around the flange or 
mounting a _ tightening bracket 
similar to that shown in the illu- 
stration for the nozzle adapter 

The ability to rotate the dust- 
outlet elbow allows the operator to 
position the discharge for varia- 
tions in plant size and growth 
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habits of different crops as well 


raising the delivery-outlet position 
and directing the spray downward, 
the tops of low-growing crops such 
as strawberries may be treated. In 
the case of potatoes, however, the 
under sides of the leaves may be 
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Transland Equipment Folders 
Transland Aircraft, a division 


of Hi-Shear Rivet Tool Co., 2600 
West 47th St., Torrance, Calif., is 
offering a new series of brochures 
describing ‘Transland’s complete 
line of dust and liquid spray aerial 
applicating equipment. 

The firm’s products include 
dust and liquid hoppers, agitator 
gates, spreaders, pumps, dump and 
pressure regulator valves, plumb- 
ing, booms, nozzles, pilot controls, 
Sellers Swathmaster dust-spray kit, 
and ‘Transland dust and spray 
kits. Also available is the new 
Transland equipment price list. 

° 
New Myers Orchard Sprayer 

A new line of orchard air 
sprayers, designed to handle spray- 
ing needs of both small and large 
orchards, is being introduced by 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ashland, 
Ohio. 

The new line, offered in a 224 
Series and 232 Series, has been suc- 
cessfully field tested in application 
of dilute, semi-concentrate and con- 
centrate chemicals for control of 
fruit pests, insects and diseases, 
without sacrifice to tree vigor or 
fruit finish. 

The sprayers were designed 
for uniform application of all 
chemical solutions used in orchard 
spraying. Even highly corrosive 


as 
for different cultural practices. By 


ore 


tour, Dec. 6 to 12. The tour will 
be headquartered in Orlando and 
will include trips to Fort Lauder- 

dale, Pompano Beach, and _ the 
kes NOZZLE ASSEMBLY OM Bahamas. 
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FOR 
RESEARCH 


a Myers sprayer 
designed especially 
for RESEARCH 


Myers No. 517S Sprayer is de- 
signed to meet the multiple require- 
ments in agricultural and chemical 
research. Performance features of 
large sprayers with the mobility of 
small sprayers. Features high and low 
pressure regulator. Boom frame has 
wide range of adjustment. 25 gallon 
tank with filler strainer. The tank is 
protected from chemical corrosive ac- 
tion by exclusive “Fire-cured” epoxy 
treatment. Stainless steel agitator 
shaft fitted with wooden paddles, 


Special Myers Du-All Pump 
supplied with all research 
sprayers. Four GPM pump 
offers 300 P.S.1. Features 
ni-resist cylinder, stain- 
less steel valves and 
seats. Built-in vacuum and 
surge chamber, Models 
available for direct P.T.O. 


Myers Baronet Sprayer — 
fast, efficient, easy to 
handle. Features mechani- 
Cal agitation. Selves many 
spraying problems for re- 
search stations. 


Want full details on spray- 
ers and pumps for re- 
search? Write today for 
special research bulletin, 
Section 380, pages 9-12. 
The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 
7812 Orange Street, Ash- 
land, Ohio. 


|The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO 
Complete line of air and high pressure sprayers for every need. 
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A pplicators 


at very small cost, you can be assured that 


all your key personnel will see the valuable 
material on custom applicating in AC each 


YES! Start my subscription to AC 


C] 2 ears $5 [] 1 Year $3 
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PEST ROUNDUP 


This column, reviewing current insect control programs, 
is a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Mr. Dorward is head — Plant Pest Survey Section, Plant 
Pest Control Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture. His 


hy Keluin Dorward 


observations are based on latest reports from collabora- 
tors in the U.S.D.A.’s pest surveys throughout the U. S. 


Tomato Fruitworm Active 

HE tomato fruitworm during 

October was prevalent in pep- 
per fruits in Kent and Sussex Coun- 
ties, Delaware. Heavy feeding was 
recorded on lima beans pods in 
New Castle County. In Escambia 
County, Alabama, the insect caused 
heavy damage to snap beans by 
feeding on the pods. Young fruits 
and blooms of eggplants were 
damaged locally in Alachua Coun- 
ty, Florida. Lettuce in Dona Ana 
County, New Mexico, was damaged 
by the tomato fruitworm during 
October as was the same crop in 
Stanislaus and Alameda Counties, 
California. 


The European corn borer 
caused considerable loss to pepper 
fruit in Delaware during 1958, par- 
ticularly in lower Kent and Sussex 
Counties. Even where controls 
were used, some losses ran as high 
as 50 percent due to borers in the 
fruit and new borings in stems were 


~ common in October. 


Cabbage loopers were heavy 
on broccoli and greens in the East- 
ern Shore section of Virginia dur- 
ing late October. Controls for the 
pest were not giving satisfactory 
kills. Lettuce in areas of Deaf 
Smith County, Texas, was damaged 
up to 30 percent. Damage by the 
pest to lettuce also was reported 
from Dona Ana and Eddy Counties, 
New Mexico. Utah was experienc- 
ing more damage from the cabbage 
looper than common for this sea- 
son of the year. In California, 
cauliflower in the Watsonville area 
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of Santa Cruz County and potatoes 
in the Stronghold area of Modoc 
County were being damaged. 
Among the other active truck 
insects were leaf miners in Florida 
where damage was reported to 
tomato, pepper, and squash plants 
in Broward County and tomato 
plants in Dade and Pinellas Coun- 
ties. Damage also was reported on 
leaves of beets in Bland County, 
Virginia, and tomato plants in 
Santa Barbara County, California. 


Spotted Alfalfa Aphid 

The spotted alfalfa aphid was 
taken in the State of Washington 
during October. Infestations have 
been reported from the Washing- 
ton Counties of Asotin, Benton, 
Walla Walla, and Yakima. Nez 
Perce County, Idaho, was reported 
as infested in October. This is the 
first record of the pest in northern 
Idaho. Additional Oregon Coun- 
ties reporting the spotted alfalfa 
aphid were Wasco, Umatilla, Gil- 
liam and Morrow. In Umatillo 
County many infestations appeared 
serious enough to delay plant de- 
velopment in 1959. 

The spotted alfalfa aphid has 
been relatively light throughout 
the season in Nevada. It is interest- 
ing to note that the imported para- 
site Trioxys utilis was taken in 
Nevada for the first time. Popu- 
lations in parts of northeastern 
Utah ranged from moderately 
numerous to damaging in all 
alfalfa fields examined. California 
populations were generally light to 
medium with some heavy popu- 


lations in Stanislaus and Contra 
Costa Counties. The insect was 
being controlled by parasites and 
predators in Lake County. Yuma 
County, Arizona, populations were 
light by late October but building 
up rapidly. Population build-ups 
in northeastern Colorado were such 
that spring-seeded alfalfa might be 
damaged. Populations in the Re- 
publican Valley of Nebraska also 
were high but were relatively light 
in Kansas. The first serious loss of 
the season in Oklahoma was from 
Custer County where considerable 
damage occurred to the last cutting 
of hay. Light infestations were re- 
ported from Alabama and _ Vir- 
ginia. A fall survey of West Vir- 
ginia alfalfa fields was negative for 
the aphid. 


The pea aphid increased dur- 
ing October in several widely sepa- 
rated states. Irrigated alfalfa in 
Whitman and Asotin Counties, 
Washington, was damaged by the 
insect. Local heavy populations 
were recorded in Santa Cruz Coun- 
ty, California, in barley with vetch 
cover crop, on alfalfa in central and 
northern Utah Counties and south- 
ern Nebraska. Population increases 
of the pea aphid were noted on 
alfalfa in southern New Mexico 
counties while being recorded as 
prevalent to abundant locally on 
red clover and alfalfa in Delaware. 

The greenbug was found to be 
heavy in Garfield County, Okla- 
homa, during October. With 
proper conditions this potential 
provides the possibility of a heavier 
than normal population in the 


spring of 1959. 
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Recent surveys listed the south- 
western corn borer in eight new 
Arkansas counties. The insect has 
now been found in all Arkansas 
counties except Mississippi. In one 
Sebastin County field, lodging of 
corn caused by the insect was 18 
percent. A few fields of late corn 
showed 60 percent infestation, with 
heavy lodging expected later. 
Missouri surveys recorded the in- 
sect for the first time in Dunklin 
and Ripley Counties. This is the 
furthest east the southwestern corn 
borer has been found in the state 
and thus it becomes a_ potential 
pest of the Mississippi delta farm- 
ing area of southeastern Missouri. 


Other Interesting Insect Notes 


It is particularly interesting to 
note that Mexican fruit fly trapping 
along the California — Mexican 
border had been negative in 1958 
through October. The last capture 
in Baja California, Mexico, was on 
August 22, 1957, and in San Diego 
County, California, July 22, 1957. 
Of the 163 flies trapped in previous 
years in this border area, 146 were 
caught in June, July and August. 
The total catch for California since 
the first specimen was taken is 12 
Mexican fruit flies. 

In a recent issue of this maga- 
zine the pink bollworm of cotton 
was reported as having been found 
in Maricopa County, Arizona. 
Since that report specimens have 
been collected from Pinal County. 
Also outside the 1958 regulated 
area, specimens have been taken in 
Faulkner, White, Drew and Ashley 
Counties, Union, 
Lincoln, Grant and Rapides Pari- 


Arkansas, and 


shes, Louisiana. 

Screw-worms caused considera- 
ble concern to live stock growers 
in parts of Texas, New Mexico, 
and Nevada during October. In 
the eradication area of Florida, 
Pasco County had reported only 11 
cases during 1958 through October, 
Several cases have been reported in 
recent weeks in the Montgomery 
area of Alabama but the release of 
irrigated flies continued and some 
sterile egg masses were collected. 
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Business Promotion Thru Public Relations 


By Lester F. Allen 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


UBLICITY is one of the most 
Pan tools a custom ap- 
plicator has in letting the public 
know about him and the things 
he does. It is his means of telling 
his story to his neighbors. 

Often publicity is confused 
with advertising in the public’s 
mind. Actually there is a distinct 
difference between the two. Very 
simply, it is this. Advertising is 
the story about a business that the 
operator would like to see in print. 
Publicity is what an editor feels his 
readers would be interested in 
reading about a_ business. 

If an aerial applicator decides 
to tell farmers that he is the best 
aerial applicator in the state, he 
would simply write this down and 
pay anywhere from $15 to $500 
to have the paper print it. This 
is advertising. 

Public relations sets out to 
accomplish the same goal but in 
a little different manner. If an ap- 
plicator wants things said about 
him but he wants a newspaper 
editor to do the job for him, he 
must give the editor a story people 
will want to read. 

The first thing an applicator 
must consider is what he wants to 
say. This sounds simple but it is 
surprising how many businessmen 
aren’t aware of what they have to 
say to their customers. Three of 
the most important types of mes- 
sages an applicator could place 
before his potential customers are 
business, community information, 
and emergency messages. 

Unfortunately, the informa- 
tion that aerial applicators are 
capable of performing certain ser- 
vices more efficiently, easily, and 
economically than farmers and 
growers can do the job themselves 
is not newsworthy. If someone 
wants to see such messages in print 
he will have to buy the space 


and advertise. There are ways, how- 
ever, in which he can weave these 
ideas into stories that newspaper 
editors will find interesting to 
readers. In the case of an infesta- 
tion of insects, for example, an 
applicator could contact the local 
editor and give him the story. He 
could describe what is known about — 
the infestation, when it may be ex- 
pected in local areas, and how 
it can be controlled. Included in 
the story can be a plug for the use 
of aerial application to control 
the pest. 

Other occasions for business 
messages are the arrival of new 
equipment and the -hiring of new 
personnel. The applicator may of- 
fer a new product. He may have 
participated in a civic project or 
may be away from his home loca- 
tion on an important control pro- 
gram. All of these items have news 
value and they establish the 
thought in the reader’s mind that 
the applicator is an alert business- 
man, aware of the latest control 
techniques to assist his farm cus- 
tomers. 

If an applicator wants to get 
publicity, he has to seek it. There 
is nothing egotistical in this—it is.» 
simply a business tool. Through 
well-prepared publicity, an appli- 
cator can create an impression 
about himself without making a 
direct statement. 

Community information mes- 
sages are used in the main to in- 
form the public about agricultural 
chemicals and to combat scare 
stories that continually crop up 
when large spray programs take 
place. Situations like this develop 
because the public is not informed. 
It is important, therefore, that 
when an applicator is involved in 
a community program, he should 
let the public know exactly what 
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This department, which reviews current plant disease and insect control problems, 
is a regular monthly feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on 
current plant disease problems are based on observations submitted by collabora- 
tors of the Mycology and Plant Disease Reporting Section, Plant Protection Research 
Branch, United States Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland. 


Soil Treatments for Control of Dry Rot Disease 


HAS. J. Gould of Washington 
State College reports' results 
of experiments to test the efficiency 
of certain chemicals applied as soil 
treatments for the control of the 
dry rot disease (caused by the fun- 
gus Stromatinia gladioli) of gladi- 
olus in western Washington. 
Since fields of sufficient size 
with uniformly infested soil were 
not available for the tests, soil in 
which gladiolus had never been 
grown before was placed in large 
sewer tiles and artificially infested 
with cultures of the fungus grown 
on oats. After the soil was treated 
corms that were apparently free 
from dry rot were planted. In both 
1956 and 1957 the corms were 
selected from stocks supposed to be 
disease free and were dehusked and 
examined carefully, but a few in- 
ternally infected corms must have 
escaped detection in both years, 
judging by results. 
Experiments in 1956: 
The soil was infested on April 
16, treatments were applied on 
April 19, and corms were planted 
May 8. Best results were obtained 
from Tersan. With this fungicide 
the soil treatment before planting 
was followed by bimonthly 
drenches at the rate of 350 pounds 
per acre. Next in order of control 
was Vapam at 400 and 500 pounds. 
Mylone at 255 pounds, Vapam at 
’Charles J. Gould, “The dry rot disease of 
gladiolus,” Plant Disease Reporter, vol. 42, 


no. 9, pages 1011-1024, September 15, 1958. 
Table I as in original article. 
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600 pounds, Vapam at 300 pounds, 
Vapam at 200 pounds, and Mylone 
at 128 pounds (all figures refer to 
active chemical) per acre, followed 
in decreasing order of effectiveness. 
(See Table 1 for composition 
of the treatment materials.) The 
largest number of healthy corms 
was obtained from treatment with 
Tersan, but some concentrations of 
Vapam and Mylone produced 
corms with greater aveerage weight. 
Some injury was noted from Vapam 
used at the higher rates. 
Experiments in 1957: 
Procedure... In -1957-the ex- 
perimental soil was infested with 
oat cultures of the fungus on 
March 11 and treated on April 15 
Sterilized oats to equal the amount 
used in the fungus cultures were 
mixed with soil in the control 
containers on April 15. ‘The corms 
used were size 5 of the Spotlight 
variety; they were planted on May 
15 and harvested on October 21. 
Eight hours before planting on 
May 15, infested soil that was 
treated with Vapam was rotovated. 
Treated corms were used only 
in the Tersan treatments; they 
were given a 5-minute dip in a 
Tersan solution at a concentration 
equal to 8.2 pounds of active ma- 
terial in 100 gallons of water. 
Drenches of Tersan were applied 
June 14 and July 25. 
Results—Dr. Gould remarks 
that variation among the three 


replications of the 1957 trials was 
somewhat greater than had been 
observed in previous experiments, 
and that losses caused by the di- 
sease were less than usual, and es- 
pecially less than during the pre- 
ceding year. The smaller loss may 
have been due, at least partly, to 
cooler summer weather in 1957. 

Results are summarized in 
Table 1. All treatments produced 
some good results. Following are 
comments on the best treatments: 

Tersan produced the greatest 
number of healthy corms; Vapam 
was next in this respect. Vapam, 
then Mylone and ‘Tersan, pro- 
duced greatest total weight of 
corms. Treatment with Mylone re- 
sulted in highest average weight 
of corms; next in order were Va- 
pam, RE-4334, Thioneb, and Ter- 
san. Dr. Gould notes that in the 
best treatments number of corms 
was in inverse proportion to size of 
corms, perhaps because of growth 
competition. 

Doubling the amount of wa- 
ter did not improve the effective- 
ness of Vapam at the regular ap- 
plication rate. A slight increase in 
number of healthy corms resulted 
when two drenches of Tersan fol- 
lowed the regular Vapam_ treat- 
ment. 

Tersan was more effective 
when applied at the full regular 
rate than when used at half 
strength. 

The controls indicated that 
apparently no benefit and perhaps 
some slight injury resulted from 
treatment of disease-free soil with 
either Vapam or Tersan, at the 
rates employed in these tests. The 
Vapam-treated non-infested — soil 
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was not rotovated prior to plant- 
ing, however, and it is possible 
that enough of the material might 
have been retained in the soil to 
cause injury. 

When only 50 instead of 100 
corms were planted in non-infested 
soil, flower production was con- 
siderably increased while average 
corm weight and yield were re- 
duced. Also, loss from natural 
corm-borne infection was slightly 
increased for reasons not under- 
stood at present. 


Discussion of 1957 Results: 


Best results were obtained from 
Vapam and Tersan. These mater- 
ials gave yields definitely larger 
than yields in untreated soil. Dr. 
Gould states that control was not 
so effective as desired, however, and 
that consequently neither mater- 
ial could be considered to provide 
a complete solution for the prob- 
lem of controlling soil-borne dry 
rot in western Washington. Never- 
theless both materials gave suffici- 
ently promising results to justify 
trials by growers, if cost should 
permit. According to the results 
of these experiments minimum 


Table 1. 


rates of Vapam and of Tersan 
should be about 400 pounds and 
300 pounds, respectively, of active 
material per acre. For most com- 
mercial operations these rates 
would be too expensive, but ama- 
teur growers might find them 
practicable. 


The 2 weeks recommended in 
other locations is not a_ long 
enough interval between treatment 
with Vapam and planting in West- 
ern Washington. Commercial 
recommendations now call for at 
least a 3-week waiting period, or 
for 4 weeks if the soil is heavy or 
rainfall has been heavy. Dr. Gould 
remarks that Vapam might give 
better results with some other 
method of application, and that in 
western Washington summer ap- 
plications under warmer condi- 
tions might be more effective. 


Perhaps because of the lower 
summer temperatures Tersan did 
not give such good results in 1957 
as formerly. In the Tersan treat- 
ments in both 1956 and 1957 aver- 
age corm size was slightly reduced. 

The effectiveness of Mylone 
might have been increased by an- 


other water seal although the soil 
was moist when the material was 
applied. Better results might have 
been obtained from a higher rate 
of application also, judging from 
results of the 1956 tests. 

e 


Teflon Hose Catalog 

A broad selection of hoses of 
Teflon and related products are 
outlined in a 66-page book offered 
by Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, Mich. 
The catalog provides dimensional 
information, engineering data, as- 
sembly instructions, and other facts 
about Aeroquip medium and high 
pressure hoses of ‘Teflon and 
“super gem” fittings for aircraft ap- 
plications. 

e 


Fertilizer Trailer Spreader 

Simonsen Manufacturing Co., 
Quimby, Ia., offers a tractor-drawn 
trailer spreader for application of 
dry fertilizers. The liquid fertilizer 
dealer can replace his nurse tank 
with the new unit for a couple of 
months of dry fertilizer, before the 
liquid season starts. 


Effect of fungicidal treatment on the yield of fllowers and corms of gladiolus planted in non-infested 


and dry rot infested soil, 1957. Results are the total yields from three replications of 100 corms each. Materials ap- 
plied dry and rotovated into the soil unless indicated otherwise. 


Number corms Rate per No. corms harvested Weight in grams 
Soil planted Special Fungicide acre active Number 

per tank condition applied (Ibs) Flowers Healthy Dis. Total Total Avy. per corm 
Not infested - MSL* 50 Scterg None wines SA) ta eek> 60 275 1675 10.05 
Not infested - MSL* 100 nth None), dosen 19 Yh | ba = E289 3161 10.94 
Not infested - MSL* 100 zo Tersan” 300 6 276 10 286 2668 9.33 
Not infested - MSL* 100 ae Vapam® 436 18 282 11 293 2763 9.43 
Infested - Silt OOM ced INOne we an 0 DLW, 43 260 2146 8.25 
Infested - MSL 100 ten! None 9" 0 157 38 195 1813 9.30 
Infested - MSL 100 70° None. = yt 9 ee 48 134 97 231 2395 10.37 
Infested - MSL 100 Wet None: \ yl stae ees 0 192 30 222 1589 7.16 
Infested - MSL 100) nen Mylone 170 1 161 85 246 WEY ible! 
Infested - MSL LOU aes RE-4334¢ 200 0 167 57 224 2285 10.20 
Infested - MSL 100 pre Vapam¢ 436 2 -~203 ie 275 2882 10.48 
Infested - MSL LOO Sas Vapam4 436 3 195 75 270 2709 10.05 
Infested - MSL 1:0) 0 amore Vapam & Tersan® 436 2 215 60 lias 2675 SKE 
Infested - MSL 100 tee Thioneb 100° 0 183 57 24 2279 9.50 
Infested - MSL LOO) tan Tersant 150 2 183 62 245 2164 8.83 
Infested - MSL 100 et ee Tersan” 300 0 240 40 280 2541 9.08 


"Medium sandy loam 
’Corms dipped in Tersan (llpounds per 100 gallons) and Tersan mixed dry with soil on April 15. Tersan drench (300 pounds in 5445 gallons 
per acre) on June 14 and July 265. 
*In 5445 gallons water per acre followed by water application of 10,890 gallons per acre, 
eAs in c plus drenches of Tersan as in >, 
fCorms treated in eee at regular rate, but soil application at one-half the rate in ». 
®Fungicides tes 
Mylone 85W = (859,) 3,5-dimethyl tetrahydro-1,3-5, 2H thiadizine-2-thione. 
RE-4334 = (4 pounil per gallon) N methyl-N nitroso-o-m-butyl carbamate. 
Tersan 75 = (750%) tetramethyl thiuram disulfide. 
Thioneb-50W — =o polyethylene thiuram sulfides 
Vapam 4-S = (310) sodium N-methyl dithiocarbomate. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


ATCH for more news from 
W the National Plant Food 

Institute concerning a new 
program to presuade farmers to use 
more fertilizers. While NPFI is 
cautious about forecasting what the 
program will accomplish, early re- 
sults in Georgia and North Caro- 
lina are encouraging. In fact, pilot 
results are so encouraging that 
pilot program areas are being more 
than tripled in 1959. 


Key to the program is a com- 
munity-wide drive to persuade 
farmers to test their soils, then use 
fertilizers wisely to build up soil 
fertility to maximum productive- 
ness. County agents, bankers, deal- 
ers, farm advisors—everyone in the 
community who has a stake in rais- 
ing farm income—are enlisted in 
the program. One North Carolina 
county where a pilot program was 
run in 1958 reports that as a result 
farm income in the county is up 
$1.5 million over last year. 


Pilot programs in Georgia dur- 
ing 1958 were encouraging enough 
that the number of pilot counties 
will be raised from six in 1958 to 
25 in 1959. Several pilot programs 
also are being initiated in the Mid- 
west and elsewhere in the South- 
east. 


Background to the new pro- 
gram can be found in USDA 
statistics. Up until 15 years ago 
fertilizer sales went up and down 
in step with farm income. From 
1940—the start of the war years— 
until 1952, fertilizer sales gained 
steadily. Since 1952, however, sales 
have levelled off at around $1.25 
billion to $1.28 billion a year. The 
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new, intensified community action 
program is designed to start ferti- 
lizer sales moving upward again 
from the present plateau. 


The coming year will put the 
program to a really severe test in 
pilot counties where it will be op- 
erating. The reason is that farm 
income is expected to drop several 
percentage points from the 1958 
level. Thus, farmers will be faced 
with a decision as to whether to 
trim their fertilizer purchases to 
match reduced incomes, or to buy 
and use more fertilizers more wisely 
in order to gain the benefits of 
more efficient farm production. 

The NPFI community action 
program effort is designed to tip 
the farmer’s decision in favor of 
buying and using more fertilizers. 
The strongest factor in favor of the 
program’s success is that whether 
overall farm income rises or falls, 
farmers who fertilize wisely and 
well make more money. 

Kaa a 8? 


Look for a boom in Congres- 
sional activity as soon as the 86th 
Congress opens in January. The 
outlook here is for some new at- 
tempts to fashion farm legislation, 
more Congressional concern over 
finding new sources of tax reve- 
nues, and an upswing in Congres- 
sional investigations of business. 


No one yet knows for sure 
what farm legislation the new Con- 
gress will propose, but farm-wise 
politicians predict that the Demo- 
crats will try to build an _ inde- 
pendent legislation record of serv- 
ice to farmers which they can take 
to the electorate in 1960. Several 
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Democratic Senators already have 
indicated they plan to introduce 
new farm legislation in this session 
of Congress. Plans presented so far 
would put more money into the 
pockets of smaller farmers; some 
would permit farmers more free- 
dom to grow and sell farm prod- 
ucts. 

Whatever the overwhelmingly- 
Democratic Senate and House 
Committees may come up with for 
the farmer, the chances are that 
the Republican Administration 
will stick with its present farm 
program. 

Pip ee gr ay ae 

Insects are ready for the space 
age. USDA tells us that the house 
fly, flea, honey bee, eastern tent 
caterpillar, wax moth, fruit fly, and 
yellow fever mosquito have been 
sent more than 24 miles into the 
stratosphere without any apparent- 
ly harmful effect. 

Meanwhile, some enterprising 
Columbia University researchers 
have dredged up a live sand flea 
from the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean, 13,000 feet down. In its 
ascent, the sand flea survived a pres- 
sure change of 6,600 pounds per 
square inch. 

Wherever man goes in the 
space age, if he wants to stay there, 
he’d better be pre-equipped with 
some good pesticides. 

It looks as if we can expect a 
wave of serious discussions among 
entomologists about new sources 
for insecticides. The pace was set 
at a recent meeting at Cornell. 


(Turn to Page 107) 
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Fluorides from domestic raw material by a basic 


new process assurés stable, reliable availability of these 


important chemicals. Long-term supply contracts. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


UNTDPEL 


600 S. 4th STREET, RICHMOND 4, CALIFORNIA 
SALES OFFICE: 415 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Dr. Sauchelli is Chemical Technologist for National Plant Food Institute. 


=j By Vincent Sauchellé 


Chemical Analysis or Agronomic Value — A Review 


ERTILIZER control laws are 
designed primarily to protect 
consumers and, — indirectly, 
honest manufacturers. All repu- 
table manufacturers are anxious to 
assist the control officials in their 
efforts to improve sampling and 
analytical techniques because they 
want a system that differentiates 
promptly and efficiently between 
honest and somewhat dishonest or 
sloppy practice. At the same time, 
they are inclined to hold out 
agaimst the attempt to secure a 
level of homogeneity in the pro- 
duct which makes sampling easy, 
but which puts a cost burden on 
the farmer out of proportion to its 
value. 

In the past, the agronomy fac- 
tor has perhaps been ignored or 
subordinated unduly in planning 
chemical contro] research. Farmers 
receiving a report from the state 


chemist that the fertilizer he pur- 


chased was, let us say, deficient in 
one nutrient by a small margin be- 
low the official tolerance limit, do 
not always evaluate this informa- 
tion agronomically. The report 
may cause him to doubt the ethics 
of the fertilizer manufacturer solely 
on the basis of the adverse report. 
He does not consider the impor- 
tant fact that the fertilizer he pur- 
chased could be entirely satisfac- 
tory for the crop, and that despite 
the deficiency reported by the 
chemist, the fertilizer was in reality 
an honest value. Let it be emphas- 
ized strongly, we hold no brief for 
dishonest measure or sloppy prac- 
tices. A purchaser is entitled to 
get what he is paying for. The 
point we are making is that, for 
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example a guaranteed analysis of 
5-10-10, which is found to analyze 
4.9-10.6-9.6, may be accepted as 
honest value from an agronomic 
or crop-producing viewpoint. The 
deficient fertilizer in this case 
would presumably produce the 
crop equally effectively as one with 
the exact 5-10-10 analysis. We know 
that some agronomists and control 
officials wonder whether segrega- 
tion, as it frequently occurs in a 
fertilizer and is reflected in an 
aberration from the exact chemi- 
cal analysis, may not be stressed 
unduly as to its effect on making 
the crop. The money penalty im- 
posed on the manufacturer for the 
deficiency, while appreciable, may 
be less important than the unfavor- 
able effect the report has on the 
public relations of the manufac- 
turer. How tolerant should the con- 
trol official be? This is indeed one 
of the most difficult problems 
facing the industry and the state 
regulatory office. 

In Florida, a joint program 
went far to alleviate the problems. 
The study proved that the official 
method of analyzing the x-o-x 
type of fertilizer was inadequate 
to the purpose. The authorities 
graciously accepted the results, and 
adopted a different set of fairer 
and more realistic tolerances. 
European Experience 

These problems of analysis 
and their relation to correspond- 
ing effects on the growing crop 
are not confined to our country. 
European control officials and agri- 
cultural leaders also have been try- 
ing to resolve them, too. One of the 
best statements on the subject is 


the following which was written by 
Dr. E. M. Crowther, shortly before 
his death. Dr. Crowther was at the 
time director of Rothamsted Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in 
England. Wrote Dr. Crowther: 

“Why do we trouble to ana- 
lyze phosphate fertilizers? The 
manufacturer needs analyses of his 
raw materials and intermediate 
batches to control the operations 
in his factory. Even relatively small 
differences will allow him to make 
appropriate adjustments. The 
farmer’s need is quite different. 
No practical observation and no 
field experiment can distinguish 
between say a 16% and an 18% 
superphosphate applied to field 
crop. Fine distinctions in grade or 
total plant food content are in 
fact, of little agricultural impor- 
tance. The essential thing is to 
know where, when and how the 
fertilizer should be used. When the 
Acts were first framed, it may have 
been necessary to protect the farm- 
er against a few unscrupulous or 
incompetent traders. This need 
may still remain, but it seems most 
important not to confine this 
‘policing’ aspect of fertilizer ana- 
lysis with the far more important 
one of providing the farmer and 
his advisors with the technical in- 
formation needed for using ferti- 
lizers well. 

“This may require something 
more than a single analytical fig- 
ure by a conventional method. 
Thus, with basic slags or mineral 
phosphates, it is more important 
to know the kind and origin of 
the material than the total phos- 
phorus content: In countries such 
as Holland and Denmark where 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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TECHNICAL 


SECTION 


Lettuce fertility trials con- 
ducted in Imperial Valley for the 
past two years under the direction 
of Dr. O. A. Lorenz indicate pro- 
duction increases of 2 to 4 times 
with proper phosphate application 
and in one case the difference re- 
sulted in a crop which could be 
harvested versus no crop at all. 

In the 1956-57 season, trials 
conducted in cooperation with La 
Brucherie Farms of El] Centro re- 
vealed the following results. 


Percent Cut 


No phosphorus 1'b:3 
160#P,0;/acre applied 
broadcast 64.2 
160# P,O,;/acre banded 
3” below seed 61.5 


The lettuce in this trial was 
planted November 5, 1956, har- 
vested March 11, 1957 and all plots 
received adequate nitrogen. As can 


_ be seen the difference between the 


two types of phosphate application 
was not significant. 

This same season phosphate 
trials were also conducted at the 
Meloland Experiment Station, of 
the University of California with 
the following results. 


Pounds P.O; 


Yield—percent cut 


revealing that one of the important 
effects of phosphate fertilization is 
to hasten maturity. 

During this past 1957-58 sea- 
son phosphate trials on lettuce were 
again conducted on the Meloland 
Station with the following tabula- 
tion. 


Pounds P.O; 


applied Ist Ist and 2nd 
per acre harvest harvests 
0 4 13 
60 21 44 
120 29 54 


In this trial the lettuce was 
planted and irrigated on October 
15, 1957 and harvested during 
February, 1958. Fertilizer was ap- 
plied broadcast and folded into the 
bed on October 11, 1957. All phos- 
phate rates were combined with 
nitrogen so that 60 pounds per acre 
each of ammonic and nitrate nitro- 
gen were applied to all plots. An 
additional 30 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre from ammonium nitrate 
was applied as a side dressing in 
the shoulder of the bed on January 
15, 1958, giving a total nitrogen 
application of 150 pounds per acre. 

The harvest data from this test 
again points up the fact that ade- 


Average weight 


applied Ist Ist & 2nd Total for per harvested 
per acre harvest harvest season head in pounds 
0 
60 34.2 54.3 84.1 1.81 
120 50.4 67.9 88.3 1.86 
180 58.9 aid 87.5 1.84 
Again in this trial all plots re. © quate phosphate fertilization is 


ceived adequate nitrogen. The 
variance in the total cut for the 
three rates of phosphate was not 
significant but there were striking 
differences on the Ist and 2nd cuts 
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necessary in order to realize the 
maximum benefit that should re- 
sult from the investment of other 
fertilizer and cultural costs. 

The areas on the Experiment 


Yield—percent cut 


Station where these trials were con- 
ducted have received heavy phos- 
phate applications for the past 
three years, which illustrates that 
the total PO, content in the soil is 
not always an accurate indication 
of that available to the plant and 
will depend upon the soil type and 


Average weight 


Total for per harvested 
season head in pounds 
17 1.79 
75 1.86 
80 1.90 


conditions that prevail in the area. 

The large response of lettuce 
plants to heavy fertilization is 
especially interesting since lettuce 
is a crop that removes only small 
amounts of phosphorus from the 
soil. In experimental studies it has 
been shown repeatedly that an acre 
of lettuce will remove only 15 to 
20 Ibs. of P,O; from the soil, yet the 
phosphorus application needs to be 
many times this amount. 


California Fertilizer 
letter, Sept. 1, 1958. 


Association News- 


Emmi for Seed Treatment 
Emmi, an organic ethyl mer- 


cury fungicide manufactured by 
Velsicol Chemical 
Chicago, has received widespread 
use in the gladiolus industry and 


Corporation, 


for small grain seed treatments a- 
lone or in combination with hepta- 
chlor insecticide. ‘The mammalian 
toxicity (LD, rats) is 
mately 148 mg/kg. The empirical] 
formula is C,,H,C1,0,NH,. 

The product has been tested 
against various organisms and has 
shown mycelial growth inhibition 
in the range of 5 to 25 parts per 
million. The phytotoxicity is of a 


approxi- 
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low order of magnitude, with no ob- 
served injury on many greenhouse 
and field crops. It has been shown 
to be a powerful inhibitor of spore 
germination in many fungi. It is 
an eradicant and protectant. 

Emmi has been used for a 
gladiolus corm dip by commercial 
growers for the last four years with 
results against Fusarium rot and 
Curvularia rots. Most of this re- 
search work has been done by Dr. 
J.-L. Forsberg, Plant Pathology De- 
partment, Illinois Natural History 
Survey. 

From? 1952° to the? present, 
Emmi has been tested by a number 
of research workers for the protec- 
tion and eradication of smut on 
wheat; oats and other small grain 
crops. It has given excellent results 
on these crops. It has been tested 
as an eradicant and protectant a- 
gainst apple scab. In certain areas 
MacIntosh and Cortland varieties 
were injured but in other geo- 
graphical areas there was no injury. 
Emulsions of a 10% Emmi concen- 
trate have been the main formula- 
tion in use. 

Experimental work this year is 
being conducted on various fruit 
crops, seed treatments of small 
grains, foliar applications etc. 


Pyrethrum Synergist 

When 2-(2-ethoxyethoxy) ethyl 
3,4-methylenedioxyphenyl acetal of 
acetaldehyde (ENT-20871) was add- 
ed to sprays or aerosols containing 
allethrin, cyclethrin, or pyrethrins, a 
high degree of synergism was caused. 
This was demonstrated by the results 
of numerous experiments against 
house flies, mosquitoes, cockroaches, 
and Japanese beetles. In most tests 
ENT-20871 caused greater knock- 
down and kill than piperonyl butoxide 
or sulphoxide. When used alone 
ENT-20871 caused some mortality 
but little knockdown. 

Experiments with stored aerosols 
containing ENT-20871 showed no loss 
of performance, but with stored 
sprays containing allethrin there was 
some loss. J. H. Fales, O. F. Boden- 
stein, and M. Beroza, Pyrethrum Post, 
4, No. 3, 19-23, 1958. 
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Ureaform Produces Superior Sod-Building Fertilizers 


FERTILIZER. mixture that 

produces a good “lifting” sod 
in from four to five months, con- 
trasted with the usual two seasons 
of growth, has been developed 
through the use of ureaform ni- 
trogens according to Dr. L. L. 
Baumgartner, agronomist and tech- 
nical consultant to the Borden 
Chemical Company, New York. 


The fertilizer mixture was 
compounded by J.A. DeFrance, 
A.J. Wisniewski, and J.R. Kollett, 
researchers at. the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The compound is 75 per cent urea- 
form, 10 per cent organic nitrogen, 
and 15 per cent synthetic nitrogen, 
mixed with superphosphate and 
potash to produce an analysis of 
20-6-4. 

Utilizing plots of turf contain- 
ing 50 per cent Chewing’s Fescue, 
25 per cent Kentucky blue grass, 
and 25 per cent Merion blue grass, 
the fertilizer mixture was tested a- 
gainst Scotts’ 20-10-5, a standard 
8-6-2 (at equivalent rates), and 
mixes containing 100 per cent urea- 
form. 

In addition to “Borden’s 38,” 
two other ureaform nitrogens, 
“Uramite” and “Nitroform,” were 
used in the Rhode Island studies. 
All produced similar results. 


The studies showed that mix- 


tures containing 100 per cent urea- 
form and those with a large a- 
mount of ureaform, such as the 
20-6-4 compound, produced a high- 
er per cent stand and greater turf 
quality. 

Some of the test plots were 
fertilized two weeks before seeding 
and an equal number were ferti- 
lized immediately prior to seeding. 
The dosage rate of fertilizer was 
calculated on nitrogen per 1,000 
square feet. 


Tests showed that 
pounds of nitrogen per 
square feet produced the best re- 
sults and, particularly in the spring, 
that plots fertilized immediately 
before seeding developed a stand 


eight 


1,000: 


of grass of higher quality, Dr. 
Baumgartner said, 

With the eight-pound dosage 
rate, a good “lifting” sod was de- 
veloped in from four to five 
months. Sod of equal quality, if 
grown under conventional fertiliz- 
ing practices, would require at least 
two seasons of growth, the Borden 
consultant said. 

The Rhode Island researchers 
also conducted a series of tests us- 
ing four-pound and sixteen-pound 
nitrogen dosage rates. The four- 
pound rate produced a good stand 
of grass, but of inferior quality, 
while the sixteen-pound rate caus- 
ed injury. 

. 


Organotin Fungicides 
Investigation of organotin 
compounds, with quadrivalent tin, 
has indicated exceptional fungi- 
cidal activity. A preparation based 
upon triphenyltin acetate has been 
trademarked as “‘Brestan” and test- 
ed at the Biologische Bundesan- 
stalt, Branuschweigh, where it was 
acknowledged to be effective at 1.8 
kilograms per hectare (in a 3% 
spray) against Cercospora in beets 
and Phytophthora in potatoes. 
The product is not dangerous 
to beets in the normal concentration 
of application. The LD50 when 
taken orally is 125mg per kg of the 
body weight. of a rat. The range 


of effectiveness corresponds to that 


of the copper fungicides. In fungi- 
cidal efficiency, however, the active 
constituent, triphenylin acetate, is 
more effective than copper. 
Applicability of the material 
is limited, however, since it cannot 


-- be used on such crops as fruits, to- 


matoes, decorative and greenhouse 
plants, because these plants are too 
sensitive and would be harmed to 
some extent. Investigations to date 
indicate the preparation has its 
best application against the leaf 
spot diseases of beets, the potato 
blight, and the leaf-spot disease of 
celery. Dr. K. Hartel, based on re- 
port read at the TRI Conference, 
Frankfort, Nov. 1957. 
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appearance 


counts! 


Appearance may be improved through better design, sharper 
color printing, reproportioning, or better choice of outside wall. 


A frank discussion with us may result in a more attractive bag, 
reduced production costs and increased sales of your product. 


When will you talk with our representative? 


KRAFT BAG 
_CORPORATION — 


(0 We are interested in improving our bag. 


(0 Weare interested in your Kraftpacker. 

NAME OF COMPANY. 

ADDRESS. 
CONES ALE. PRINCIPAL__—__... 


PRODUCT MFD. 


U.S. D.A. Launches Campaign Against Witchweed 


N intensive effort to eradicate 

witchweed, a parasitic plant 
that attacks corn and some other 
crops, is getting under way in 
North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture announces. Congress has 
appropriated $3 million to initiate 
the program, a cooperative under- 
taking by USDA, agricultural 
agencies of the two states, and 
farmers in the infested area. 


This destructive foreign weed 
has invaded six counties of north- 
eastern South Carolina and 12 ad- 
joining counties in southeastern 
North Carolina. Farmers in the 
area are being asked to use or per- 
mit witchweed-killing practices on 
their land, beginning next spring. 
The cooperative eradication cam- 
paign will extend over some 75,000 
acres of cultivated land and 20,000 
acres of uncultivated land on 3,404 
farms in the 18 counties. 


To disrupt normal farm prac- 
tices as little as possible, both 
chemical and cultural methods of 
eradication will be used. 


Witchweed has not yet gained 
a stranglehold on the greater part 
of the infested acreage, and corn 
crops are still possible on some of 
the land there. Owners of such 
land will be asked to plant corn as 
usual. When witchweed comes up, 
pest-control of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service will 
spray the fields with the herbicide 
2,4-D. 


On more heavily infested land, 


workers 


however, corn-growing is no longer 
profitable because of witchweed. 
On this land the plan is for farmers 
to “cultivate witchweed to death.” 
They will contract to furnish labor, 
implements, seed, and fertilizer, for 
which they will receive payment 
from the cooperating control 
agencies. 

Under this scheme a farmer 
will plant corn but will plow it 
under when witchweed appears 
and before the weed can make 
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seed. Then he will repeat the 
process with a second “‘catch” crop 
—sorghum or millet. Late in the 
fall, he will put in a winter cover 
crop, a small grain that will pro- 
mote germination of more witch- 
weed seed. Witchweed plants that 
develop will normally be killed by 
frost before their seed matures. 


Stimulating witchweed plants 
to grow speeds eradication, for un- 
less they receive a “go” signal from 
a plant on which they can germi- 
nate, witchweed seeds may lie 
dormant in the ground for years. 


Sesone On Strawberries 
Sesone, a Crag herbicide manu- 
factured by the Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co., Division of Union 
Carbide Corp., New York, was re- 
ported to be a satisfactory herbi- 


cide for use in strawberry plantings 


during the growing season. 

In a recent report by Dr. Rob- 
ert G. Hill Jr., of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Woos- 
ter, on weed control studies with 
strawberries Sesone was said to 
have no effect on established plants 
at recommended dosages. Sesone 
was used at the rate of three 
pounds per acre of sprayed area. 

e 
Nitrogen By New Dry Process 

A new nitrogen generator pack- 
aged unit, piped and wired for 
the production of nitrogen atmos- 
phere by combusting a mixture of 
air and natural gas, or any manu- 
factured gas such as butane, pro- 
pane, water gas or coke oven gas, 
is offered by the Gas Process Divi- 
sion, Lindberg Engineering Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

The atmosphere produced can 
be used for any application where 
a high nitrogen, CO;—free, dry at- 
mosphere is required. 


Offers Dust-Free, Non-Caking 
ammonium 


new type of 
nitrate fertilizer that is dust 


free and will not cake during stor- 
age has been announced by Mon- 
santo Chemical Company’s Inor- 
ganic Chemicals Division. James 
E. Crawford Jr., director of market- 
ing for the division, said that the 
new product, “Lion E-2,” offers 


time, labor and money-saving ad- ~ 


vantages for both dealer and farm- 
er, yet sells for the same price as 
ordinary ammonium nitrate ferti- 
lizer. 

“It can be stored indefinitely,” 
Mr. Crawford said. “It can be 
stacked high without bottom bags 
caking, and its higher density takes 
20 per cent less space in storage 
and in farm machinery. 

“The new product remains 
free-flowing even under unfavora- 
ble conditions. E-2’s dust free 
characteristics make it easier and 


cleaner to use, with no clogged ma-. 


chinery and no loss of fertilizer, 
even on windy days.” 

In addition to offering non- 
coking and non-dusting qualities, 


Ammonium Nitrate 


the product has a high density, 
hard prill, prill uniformity, is con- 
stant free-flowing and _ contains 
maximum nitrogen content. 
According to E. G. Somogyi, 
director of research, Monsanto’s 
new product remains free-flowing, 
because the cause of caking has 
been eliminated, by a processing 
technique, as contrasted with the 


industry’s. previous attempts to 
minimize caking by _ externally 
applied coating agents. Experi- 


ments in Monsanto’s mixed ferti- 
lizer pilot plant have shown that 
the new product, when used in the 
manufacture of mixed fertilizers of 

“a high nitrogen to P,O, ratio, im- 
parts its prill hardness and non- 
caking characteristics to the final 
product. 

Monsanto is now manufactur- 
ing the new E-2 fertilizer, patents 
on which have been applied for, at 
its Luling, La., and El Dorado, Ark. 
nitrogen plants. It is available in 
both polyethylene and_polyethy- 
lene-lined multi-wall paper bags. 
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The 16-8-8 granular fertilizer, illustrated above, was 
produced by a new and differ ee technique of progres- 
sive ammoniation, with all the nitrogen in the fertilizer 
derived from ARCADIAN® Nitrogen Solutions. 

Perfected by Nitrogen Division technical men, this 
new process involves the use of sulfuric acid with certain 
specified Nitrogen Solutions and no other nitrogen carrier. 

Because all the nitrogen is obtained from Solutions, 
the cost of nitrogen is greatly reduced and there is room 
in the high-analysis mixture for normal superphosphate 
and other desirable ingredients. 

Operation of the process requires certain modifications 
in standard ammoniating equipment, however the extra 
equipment cost is an excellent investment in view of the 


many advantages obtained. There-cyclerate is low and per- 
mits full utilization of equipment with maximum output. 

By this new method of ammoniation, air pollution is 
minimized and there is almost no loss of plant food. The 
16-8-8, illustrated above, was formulated at 16.16-8.08- 
8.08. The end result of the process is a homogeneous 
product easily dried to 0.3% to 0.5% water. The extremely 
low moisture content helps the fertilizer to hold its 
quality over a long period. 

This method is a major advance in the technique of 
manufacturing better fertilizers at lower cost. It will pay 
you to get all the facts on its simple operation and its 
many advantages. Contact: Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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For BIGGER Profits 
Put More N in N-P- 


It Pays to Make and Sell 


High-Nitrogen Fertilizers 


Fertilizer manufacturers are faced 
with a golden opportunity to increase 
profits and expand markets by putting 
more nitrogen in mixed fertilizers. 

Most of the leading fertilizer-consum- 
ing crops need more nitrogen than any 
other plant food. Corn, wheat and cotton 
require more than twice as much nitro- 
gen as phosphoric acid, and far more 
nitrogen than potash. Many other crops 
are big users of nitrogen. 

Yet the average mixed fertilizer con- 
tains less nitrogen than phosphoric acid 
and potash. To get the yields they want, 
farmers make up the difference with 
extra applications of straight nitrogen 
materials. 


Trend to Straight Nitrogen 


More nitrogen is sold as straight mate- 
rials than in mixed fertilizers, and the use 
of nitrogen as straight materials is gain- 
ing faster than the use of nitrogen in 
mixed fertilizers. 

Of course, it is not practical to supply 
all the nitrogen needs of some crops on 
some soils with mixed fertilizers. But, for 
most crops on most soils, it is practical, 
efficient, economical and profitable to 
supply more nitrogen in mixed fertilizers. 


New Production Techniques 


Today you are ina better position 
than ever before to take full advantage 
of this situation. The development of 


new ammoniation techniques enables 
you to greatly increase the nitrogen con- 
tent of mixed fertilizers, with all the nitro- 
gen derived from low-cost ARCADIAN® 
Nitrogen Solutions. Production of high- 
analysis, high-nitrogen mixed fertilizers 
is easier than ever before. 


Bigger Dollar Volume 


When you balance your fertilizer with 
adequate nitrogen to meet crop require- 
ments, you also help to insure the best 
possible return from the phosphorus and 
potash in your fertilizer. Research has 
proved that sufficient available nitrogen 
increases a plant’s efficient use of phos- 
phorus and potash. 

By producing high-analysis, high- 
nitrogen mixed fertilizers, you can put a 
bigger dollar volume of tonnage through 
your plant. You can also save money in 
storage and shipping costs per unit of 
plant food. These costs are becoming 
more important, with increasing freight 
rates and the necessity to warehouse 
more tonnage in late seasons. 


Helps Your Dealer 


With high-nitrogen fertilizers, you in- 
crease the farmer’s profit, your profit and 
your dealer’s profit. Your dealer can 
make better use of his storage and truck- 
ing facilities. He has less storage cost per 
dollar of inventory and he hauls a higher 
value pay load. Most important of all, he 


PLANT FOOD USE COMPARED TO CROP NEEDS 


Acreage Average Pounds 

Crop Fertilized Used Per Acre* 

Nees ee 
Corn 60% 2A 5 2B sae 
Cotton | 58% 49-31 25 
Wheat | 28% 18.227 19 
Oats 30% 172852320 


Pounds Needed Per Acre 
For Good Yield 


Nek 
160 60 120 100bu. 
105 45 65 750 \bs. 
70 30 50 40bv. 


75° ~35 95 80 bu. - 


*On acres receiving fertilizer. 
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can supply his farmer customer with his 
complete plant food requirements in a 
one-sale, one-package deal. This builds 


_exclusive customers and minimizes the 


danger of losing business to a competitor. 


Ask Nitrogen Division 


It will pay you to start now to make 
and sell more high-nitrogen mixed fertil- 
izers. Get all the facts on the new and 
different production techniques that en- 
able you to produce high-nitrogen mixed 
fertilizers with all the nitrogen derived 
from low-cost ARCADIAN Nitrogen 
Solutions. Contact: Nitrogen Division, 
Allied Chemical Corporation, 40 Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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1- | with very slow warming as the indicated | 
| dissolution temperature is s approached, 


When the “salting-out” temperature is 
obtained by this method, there is no pos- 


sibility of salt deposition above this tem- 
perature. Slightly below this tempera- 


ture, only incipient crystal formation is 


possible. Crystallization increases pro- 


| gressively as the temperature is lowered 


‘The * ‘salting-out” temperatures for all _ 
CADIAN® Nitrogen Solutions are 
n in the specification chart on the | 


These are the Solutions’ temperatures 
at which crystals begin to form. Crystal-_ 


lization of nitrogen salts does not start _ 


until the temperature of the Solution ac- 
tually reaches the “salting-out” or “satu- 
ration” point. 


Accurate Laboratory Tests 


-. The exact “salting-out” point of each 
- Solution is determined in the Nitrogen 
Division laboratory by gradually cooling 


the Solution until crystals start to form. 


“Salted-out” samples are then warmed 
and dissolution points of crystals are 
checked against previously-determined 
“salting- out” temperatures, to avoid any 


possibility of inaccuracy due to super 


cooling. 


¥ ‘Nitrogen | Division technicians chill the | 


Solution until crystals occupy much of - 


_ the visible Solution space. The Solution 


/ is then warmed and its temperature at | 
a <a the disappearance ‘of the last crystal is | 


det pened, The test is then repeated 


> 


2) ae. * | SAITING OUT 
SOLUTION =| TEMPERATURE 
_ NITRANA 4 56°F 


NITRANA 4M] 61°F 


‘€ APPROXIMATE POUNDS OF SOLID SALT FROM 100 POUNDS SOLUTION 
_ | WHEN COOLED BELOW THE SOLUTION “SALTING-OUT” TEMPERATURE 


5°F 10°F 15°F 20°F 
2 |bs. 6 lbs. 8 Ibs. 10 lbs. 
2\lbs. S5lbs. 7 Ibs. 9 Ibs. 


DEGREES BELOW “SALTING-OUT” POINT 


- further and only at much lower tempera- 


tures will the Solution freeze solid. 


Temperatures Change Slowly 


Solution temperatures actually respond 
very slowly to changes in atmospheric 
temperature. Tank-car quantities of So- 
lution must be exposed to low atmo- 
spheric temperatures for considerable 
periods of time before the Solution tem- 
perature will drop to atmospheric tem- 
perature. 

The amount of solids that crystallize 
are in proportion to the temperature 
drop below the saturation point, and 
crystals dropping out of solution lower 
the “salting-out” point of the remaining 
liquid. 


Openings in spray pipes and lines in 


the fertilizer plant are usually of suffi- 


cient size to enable Solutions carrying 


small amounts of crystals to flow without 


difficulty. 
The table below shows the amount 


of salt which will separate from two 


NITRANA® Solutions at various temper- 
atures below the “salting-out” point. 

In practice, Solutions are often suc- 
cessfully handled and tank cars are com- 
pletely unloaded, when atmospheric 
temperatures are considerably below 
“salting-out” temperatures. In such cases, 
it is important to avoid allowing Solu- 
tions to remain stagnant in pipe lines and 


| erste a should “A peters ss 


Ten Helpful Suggestions 
The following suggestions will assist 
you in more efficient handling of 


NITRANA®, URANAS®, and U-A-S® So- 


lutions during cold eather: 
1. Use shortest feed lines practicable. 


_ Eliminate unnecessary bends and con- 


strictions. Install enough union-connec- 
tions for convenient dismantling of lines 
for cleaning. Install tees or crosses in- 
stead of ells at bends to permit cleaning — 
with rods or stiff wires. The branches of 


tees should be upward. There should be 


no sags or dips in the line. 

2. Use only diaphragm-type valves. 

3. When supply pipes are cold, do not 
introduce solution until mixing machin- 
ery has been started and the first charge 
of superphosphate is actually in the 
mixer. Then try to keep solution moving 
with a minimum of delay between 


charges. If for any reason delay is antici- 


pated, blow the solution out of the meas- 
uring tank and out of pipe lines. Equip- 
ment should be arranged for blowing the 
solution back into the tank car or the 
storage tank. 

4. When atmospheric temperatures are 
expected to be below “salting-out” point, 
do not transfer solution to storage tanks 
but use directly from tank car. Ammoni- 


ating Solutions are loaded hot and Nitro- 


gen Division tank cars are well insu- 
lated. 

5. Unless necessary, do not vent air from 
tank car until unloading is completed, 
since this is a cooling action. 

6. After mixing operations have stopped 
and lines are cleared of solution, discon- 
nect feed lines at tank car. This will 
avoid the filling of the piping through 
any leak in the shut-off valve. 

7. Equip solution lines with water con- 
nection for cleaning. If warm water is 
available, use this for cleaning and also 
to warm up feed lines and tank car valves 


before introducing solution. Completely 


plugged lines should be opened suffi- 
ciently by rodding to permit some water 
to be forced through in order to speed 
solution of the salt. 

8. It is advisable to have gauge glasses 
and connections of at least %-inch size. 
9. Keep gauge glasses and gauge glass 
connections warm with electric heating 
devices or with electric lights. Infra 
lamps prove quite effective. 

10. Insulate pipe lines wherever practi- 
cal. Use the best insulation obtainable — 
but even dry burlap is better than no 
insulation. 
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When ou purchase. your nitrogen r ui 
Division, elec Chee Oe) have ma ry ¢ 


y ur ammoniation 


cinods arid shee Tote are ge by America’s leading pro- 
a8) | re E B fl G ducer of the most complete line of nitrogen produc 's on the market. — 
You get formulation assistance and technical help on manufactur- 
L i A E @ F ing problems from the Nitrogen Division technical service staff. You 


benefit from millions of tons of nitrogen experience and the enter- 
prising research that ay and developed nitrogen solutions. 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION % Deed | PHYSICAL PROPERTIES | 


f Neutralizing Approx. Vap. rox. Temp. 

_. Total Anhydrous | Ammonium Ammonia Harboe Press. at a Which Salt 
Nitrogen Ammonia Nitrate Per Unit of wt 600 F 104°F per Begins to 

} Total N (Ibs.) ; Sq. In. Gauge | Crystallize oF 
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Other ARCADIAN? Products: N-dure® - UREA 45 - A-N-L° Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Ammonium Nitrate - American Nitrate of Soda - ‘Sulphate of Ammonia 
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NEWS about 


Heads Agrico Production 
R. M. Richey has been named 


general superintendent of fertilizer 
production for the American Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Co., New York. 
He formerly was western division 
superintendent. 


R. E. Lehmkuhl, formerly pro- 
duction superintendent for the 
Danville, Ill., and Seymour, Ind., 
Agrico plants, has been named to 
replace Mr. Richey as western divi- 
sion superintendent. 


e 
OM Elkton Plant to Thiokol 
Olin’ Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore, sold their Elkton, 
Maryland plant to Thiokol Co., 
New York, late last month. | 
e 


Mexicans Elect Schack Pres. 
At the annual meeting of the 


Mexican insecticide and fertilizer 
manufacturers, J. L. Schack of 
Diamond Black Leaf de Mexico, 
was elected president. The meeting 
was held Nov. 12-15 at Veracruz. 

Other officers elected were: 
vice’ president, R. Saurez, Prod- 
ucts DDT; secretary, L. Gallardo, 
Shell de Mexico; and S. Domin- 
guez, Agencies Newell. 

e 
Assistant To PCA President 

Houston N. Clark has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president 
of the Potash Company of America, 
Carlsbad, N. Mex. 

He joined the company in 
1941 and has served as derivative 
plant supervisor, researcher, chemi- 
cal plant foreman, refinery section 
supervisor, and assistant refinery 
superintendent. Since August 1956, 
Mr. Clark has been general super- 
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intendent of PCA’s Carlsbad and 
Dumas, Texas, plants. 
e 


Clark Elected MGK President 


Carroll A. Clark was elected pres- 
ident of McLaughlin Gormley King Co., 
Minneapolis, at a 
meeting of the 
board of directors 
held on November 
18th. George A. 
McLaughlin, form- 
er president, was 
advanced to the 
position of chair- 
man of the board. 
While continuing 
as chief executive 
otficer and treasurer of the 56-year old 
firm, Mr. McLaughlin expects to have 
more time in his new post to devote to 
other interests. 

The active management of all 
phases of company operations will be 
under the direction of Mr. Clark, who 
was employed by McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co. as a chemical engineer in 
1932 and who has been vice president 
and general manager since 1947. He 
will continue as president of the wholly 
owned subsidiary company, McLaughlin 
Farm Chemicals, Inc. 


e 

ICM Consolidates Divs. 
International Minerals & 

Chemical Corp., Chicago, an- 


nounced November 24th that they 
have put into effect a consolidation 
program, which brings the phos- 
phate chemicals and 
minerals division into a_ single 
phosphate unit. George W. Moyers 
head of the new phosphate divi- 
sion, and I Milton LeBaron will 
direct the newly created staff. 

H. F. Roderick who has headed 
the phosphate chemicals division 
has resigned to become vice presi- 
dent and director of Miles Labora- 
tory, Elkhart, Ind., and _ president 
of its new chemical division. W. 
Bellano, formerly in charge of 
IMC’s engineering division, was 
recently elected president of Gulf 
Sulphur Corp. 


phosphate 


Fairfield Acquires ‘‘Powco”’ 

Fairfield Chemical Div., FMC, 
New York, have acquired from 
Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Baltimore, all the inventories of 
“Powco” pesticide concentrates. 
Fairfield have also acquired rights 
to the “Powco” brand name. 

8 
TVA Discontinues 48% Fert. 

TVA has discontinued making 
fertilizer containing 48% plant 
nutrients, and is engaged in_per- 
fecting a process for the manu- 
facture of a new superphosphate 
of 54% concentration. 

TVA fertilizer prices and sales 
policy were mentioned at the Ferti- 
lizer Industry Round Table (see 
story on page 33). 

e 
Brant Is Sunland Manager 
Ralph L. Brant has been 
named general manager of Sunland 
Industries, Inc., Fresno, Calif. He 
succeeds the late Frank A. Easton. 

Sunland maintains distribut- 
ing points throughout most of 
Northern California. 

° 
FTC Hits Green Plasma Ads 

The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion last month charged I. G. 
Chemical Corp., New York, with 
misrepresenting the quality of 
“Green Plasma’, a chemical prep- 
aration for grass. The complaint 
charges that the firm has violated 
the FTC Act by falsely advertising 
this product. 

Among the charges, the FTC 
said that the product does not con- 
tain sufficient nutrients to be a 
plant food or fertilizer, as claimed, 
and does not bring back the origi- 
nal color of grass. According to 
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the presence of inorganic salts which 
impairs their function and breaks the 
used to emulsify insecticides in con- 
centrated mixed fertilizer solutions in 


emulsion. 
2. False. Emcols H-A, H-B and H-C are 


which the salt concentration may ap- 
proach saturation. These emulsifiers 


have a unique tolerance to high salt 


concentrations, 
sifier impart improved performance in 


sifiers are blends of several anionic 
ionic components. Conversely, the 
nonionic components of such an emul- 
hard water. 


and nonionic surfactants. 
4. True, if properly balanced with non- 


1. True. Most emulsifiers “salt out’ in 
3. False. Most efficient agricultural emul- 
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75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
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anionic-nonionic ratio. Since both an- 
ionic and nonionic components have 


5. False. It is not sufficient to balance the 
hydrophilic and lipophilic properties, 


each in turn must be properly balanced 
to obtain maximum efficiency at the 
minimum use level. This requires 
blending several components, in some 


QUESTIONS 


= 
- 


systems to break emulsions. 


2. It is impossible to prepare practical emulsions in 


which the aqueous phase contains high concen- 
trations of inorganic salts. 


Good agricultural emulsifiers may be character- 
ized as individual specific chemical compounds. 


4. The anionic components of an agricultural emulsi- 


elf 


g 


hed 


10. 


fier impart improved performance in soft water. 


. A good emulsifier can be fully characterized by 


the ratio of anionic to nonionic components. 


. The active ingredient content of an emulsifier is 


the chief criterion of its efficiency. 


. Variations in toxicant, solvent and waters require 


adjustments in emulsifier blend for optimum per- 
formance. 


The ratio of the emulsifiers in a matched pair need 
not be altered when the concentrate is used at 
high or low dilution rates. 


In general, it is safer to formulate slightly higher 
on the nonionic side than on the anionic side 
when employing matched pairs. 


Most formulators use the correct amount of emul- 
sifier in their emulsifiable concentrates. 


*Emulsifier Quality 


cases as many as 12 different surfac- 
6, False. The composition of the separate 


tants. 
niently by the use of matched pairs of 


emulsifiers. 
the particular field application affects 
the blend of the matched pair neces- 


sary for optimum performance. 
sult in excessive creaming which can 


easily be redispersed, but an excess of 
anionic may resultin a tendency toward 


oil separation. 
410. Only you can answer this. If you are 


components and their balance is the 
prime consideration. 
7. True. This is achieved most conve- 
8. False. The rate of dilution required by 
using Emcols, you are saving money 
because they can be used at low use 


9. True. An excess of nonionic may re- 


levels and give outstanding aging sta- 
bility. Low moisture content, the rigidly 


Bal 
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know-how allow you to manufacture 
superior concentrates at competitive 


controlled components, and Emcol 
prices. % 


O 


True False 
Inorganic salts are frequently added to oil-water [|] [] 


SCORING: If most of your answers were correct, you definitely 
have emulsifier ‘know-how’. And most formulators with ‘‘know- 
how”’ look to Emulsol for leadership in the field of emulsifiers for the 
pesticide industry. This leadership is based on continued research 
into new problems which arise such as liquid-pesticide, liquid 
fertilizer formulations . ... on rigid control of production by an 
outstanding staff of chemists ...on technical service to help you 
with your particular problems. 


Send for Emulsol’s new Manual on “Pesticide Formulation”, Dept. AC-12 


Ilinois 


division of WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
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claims that this product is a new 
scientific discovery which keeps 
lawns green 365 days a year with 
only occasional sprinklings. 
e 
NE Weed Conf. Program 
Promising new developments 
in weed control, weed surveys, new 
chemicals for weed control, mode 
of action of herbicides,—are among 
the topics to be discussed at the an- 
nual meeting of the Northeastern 
Weed Control Conference, to be 
held January 7, 8, 9 at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City. 
Officers of the 1959 conference 
are: president, S. N. Fertig, Cornell 
University; vice-president L. G. 
Utter, Diamond Alkali Co.; secre- 
tary-treasurer D. A. Schallock, 
Rutgers University. 
Committee chairmen are: pro- 
gram, P. Santelmann, University 
of Maryand; Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee, M. M. Schreiber, ARS, 
USDA, Cornell University; Sustain- 
ing Membership, L. D. Southwick, 
Dow Chemical Co.; Public Re- 
lations, E. R. Marshall, Carbide & 
Carbon Chemical Co.; and Awards, 
C. L. Hovey, Eastern States Farm- 
ers’ Exchange. 
e 
ESA Meets in Baltimore 
Pest control problems of the 
eastern states were the main topic 
of discussion at the thirtieth an- 
nual meeting of the Eastern Branch 
Entomological Society of America, 
held November 24, 25 at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


Opening remarks were made 
by R. L. Metcalf, ESA president, 
followed by R. H. Nelson, ESA 
executive secretary. Presiding at 
various sessions were Neely ‘Turner, 
eastern chairman; R. I. Sailer, east- 
ern vice chairman; C. L. Hovey and 
E. J. Duda, Program Committee. 

Reports at the 2-day meet- 
ing concerned problems in_ the 
shade tree and ornamental field; 
insecticidal control of insects in- 
festing fruits and vegetables; a re- 
view of recent experiments in pest 
control, and valuation of new pest 
control materials. 
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Ruedrich Joins Colloidal 

Paul M. Ruedrich has joined the 
Colloidal Products Corp., Sausalito, 
Calif., as research .,...... 
director. Mr. Rued- 
Tich spent twenty 
years as ae re- 
search chemist 
with the Tidewater 
Associated Oil 
Company and 15 
years as chemical 
director for the 
Griffin Chemical 
Co. of San Fran- 
cisco. 

A member of the Engineering So- 
ciety’s personnel service, Mr. Ruedrich 
is a past chairman of the Northern Cali- 
fornia section of Lubricating Engineer- 
ing and a former chairman of the San 
Francisco section of the American 
Chemical Society. 


e 
NAC Facts Booklet 


Publication of the Open Door 
to Plenty—the facts book of the 


pesticide industry —has recently 
been announced by the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion. 


Open Door to Plenty tells the 
story of agricultural chemicals and 
how they are used to protect food, 
property, and health. The 64 page 
illustrated booklet reviews progress 
which has been made in improving 
man’s mastery over pests of all 
types and reports on future benefits 
that can be expected as research 
and education are continued in this 
vital field of human endeavor. 

Single copies can be obtained 
free of charge by writing National 


Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion, 1145 Nineteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

e 


Alabama Pest Control Conf. 
The Alabama Association for 


Control of Economic Pests, Au- 
burn, and the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute are sponsoring a 
pest control conference on the cam- 
pus at Auburn, Feb. 24 and 25. 
e 

Calspray Names Two 

The California Spray-Chemi- 
cal Corp., Richmond, Calif., has 
announced two personnel appoint- 
ments. Claude T. Davis has been 
named assistant to the manager 
of the Southern region and_ will 


7 » 


e 
is 


assist in the development of sales 
policies, procedures, and programs 


for the Southeast. He has been 
with Calspray for 12 years. 
James P. Toffaleti has been 
named technical director for the 
firm’s French subsidiary, California 
Spray-Chemical Compagnie Fran- 
caise. His offices are in Paris. Mr. 
Toffaleti previously was district 
manager for the South Central 


United States. 
e 


Audubon Soc. Concerned 
Continuing its campaign 


against pesticides, several speakers 
at the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society in New 
York City in mid-November, ex- 
pressed concern over the “lethal 
effect” of modern insecticides on 
wildlife. As one speaker observed, 
unless aerial spray programs are 
discontinued ‘“‘we shall have been 
witnesses, within a single decade, 
to a greater extermination of ani- 


mal life than in all the previous § 


years of man’s history on earth.” 
8 


Spencer Prilling Tower 

This all-aluminum prilling tower 
will produce solid urea at Spencer 
Chemical Company's Henderson Works. 
The tower is the final unit of a 100-ton- 
per-day urea plant which has been 
under construction for the past year. 
Currently, the urea synthesis section of 
the new plant is “on stream” producing 
solutions for mixed fertilizer and direct 
application. Company officials estimate 
that the prilling towers will be put into 
operation sometime during the latter 
part of this month. In addition to the 
standard 80-pound paper bags, the new 
Spencer product will be available in 
the waterproof, 50-pound polyethylene 
bags (inset) which were introduced by 
the company earlier this. fall. 
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Big Dave establishes a 
new standard in mixing Triples! 


Davison’s new Hi-Flo Run-O-Pile Triple flows 
better because it contains less dust. It’s easier to 
handle, cuts unloading costs, and increases your 
production efficiency. It represents a real ad- 
vancement in mixing Triples. 


Hi-Flo Run-O-Pile Triple Superphosphate, 
made only by Davison, has high capacity for 
absorption of ammonia in processing either gran- 
ulated or powdered mixed fertilizers because of 
its porosity, friability and constant 46/47% Pz» O; 
content. It has provensatisfactory for granulating 
in several different types of granulating equip- 


ment. Hi-Flo Run-O-Pile has passed all tests it’s 
been put to in batch and continuous ammonia- 
tors. It helps you produce low-cost formulas. 


You will like to work with non-dusting Hi-Flo 
Run-O-Pile Triple. Big Dave says, “We can ship 
now. Let’s talk it over.” 
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DAVISON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


Sotton Conf. D 


er insects will be outlined at the 
-Beltwide Cotton Production Con- 


ference to be held December 17-18 
at the Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. 
The conference is being sponsored 
by the National Cotton Council in 


cooperation with farm organiza- 


tions, Cotton Belt land-grant col- 
leges, the agricultural chemicals 
industry, U.S. Department of Agri- 


culture and other groups. 


The impact of the boll weevil 
on cotton production costs will be 
described by Robert R. Coker, 
president of Coker’s Pedigreed 
Seed Co., Hartsville, S.C. As the 
lead-off speaker on the subject of 
cotton insects, he will detail the 
cost of controlling the boll weevil, 


as well as the damage caused by 
loss in yield and quality. The 


need of greatly expanded research 


-to attain more effective and lower 


cost control will be outlined. 

Some of the new approaches 
to controlling cotton insects in the 
future will be described by Dr. 
T. B. Davich, entomologist at the 
Texas Experiment Station, College 
Station. Emphasis will be placed 
on insect control approaches that 
hold promise of being more effec- 
tive and lower in cost. 

New recommendations for con- 
trolling insects next year will be 


- given by Dr. M. E. Merkl, ento- 


mologist at the Delta Branch Ex- 
periment Station, Stoneville, Miss. 
The recommendations will be es- 
sentially a summary of the insect 
control changes agreed upon by 
the Cotton Insect Research and 


Control Conference. 


e 
California Weed Conference 
400 delegates are expected to 
attend the eleventh annual Cali- 
fornia Weed Conference in Santa 
Barbara, January 20, 21 and 22. 
Conference sessions will be held 
at the Miramar Hotel Auditorium. 
The public is invited to attend. 
Attending the meeting will be 
farmers, nurserymen, floriculturists, 
farm advisors, county agricultural 
commissioners, state and federal 
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chemical companies manufactur- 
ing weed control products, greens- 
keepers, farm editors, broadcasters, 
agricultural students and others. 


NW Plant Food Meeting 


A fertilizer solutions sympos- 
ium featured the Pacific Northwest 
Plant Food meeting held in Gear- 
hart, Oregon, Oct. 23 and 24. 
Haven Lewitt, Shell Chemical Co., 
spoke on anhydrous ammonia and 
Bud Lockhardt discussed aqua 
ammonia. 


Other subjects covered at the 
meeting were ammonium bisulfite, 
phosphoric acid, potash, ammon- 
ium nitrate, and new developments 
in fertilizer solutions. 

6 


Heads British Group 

jie) Lae Procter. -Anderson- 
Richardson Fertilizers Ltd., York, 
England, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Fertilizer Manufac- 
turers’ Association for 1958-59. 
Vice president is H. G. Rope, Fi- 
sons Ltd., London. 


Fertilizer Purchase Survey 
Almost 40 per cent of all 


United States commercial farmers 
feel that they should have used 
greater amounts of fertilizer in 
1958 than they actually did, ac- 
cording to a recent survey of the 
Countrywide Farm Panel of Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The panel is comprised of a 
representative sample of commer- 
cial farmers with annual incomes 
over $2,500. ‘Questions were asked 
to determine farmers’ attitudes to- 
ward the value of fertilizer, brand 
preference, and factors of influence 
on fertilizer purchases. Only 3.5 
per cent of the farmers said they 
should have used less fertilizer on 
their 1958 crops. More than 39 
per cent said they should have 
used more fertilizer and 51.2 said 
they should have used the same 
amount they did in 1957. 

Eighty-one per cent of the 


Bunker H 
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weed workers, county highway 
_ commissioners, representatives of 


The Bunker Hill Co., Spokane, 
Wash., has taken an option on 
property near Kennewick, Wash., 
for its proposed $10 million ferti- 
lizer plant. The site is five miles 
down the Columbia River from 
Kennewick and is located between 
an Allied Chemical and Dye Co. 
plant and a new Phillips Pacific 
Chemical plant. 

The Bunker Hill plant will 
have an annual capacity of 200,000 
tons. The company will use its 
own sulfuric acid in making the 
fertilizer. The acid is a by-product 
of the Bunker Hill reduction 
plant at Kellogg, Wash. 

e 


Egypt Seeking Bids 
The Egyptian Ministry of 


Public Health has called for bids 
for equipment for an insecticide 
plant. The equipment includes a 
pulverizing unit for production of 
powdered DDT, a unit for absorb- 
ing hydrogen chloride gas, and a 
three-ton crane. Bids are invited 
through local agents by Insecticide 
Plant, Ministry of Public Health, 
Kafr el Zayat, Egypt. 


farmers reported the use of bagged 
fertilizer and only 8.2 per cent 
used bulk or liquid fertilizers. An 
additional 10.1 per cent used no 
commercial fertilizer at all. 
There was little or no signifi- 
cant difference. between the num- 
ber of different brands purchased 
by region. There was a difference, 
however, in bagged vs. bulk and 
liquid in the various regions. The 
West North Central, East North 
Western regions 
a greater percentage of 


Central, and 
showed 
farmers using only liquid or bulk 
fertilizer. There also was a wide 
difference in fertilizer vs. no ferti- 
lizer by region. In the West North 
Central region almost 18 per cent 
of the farmers used no commercial 
fertilizer, the Western 
region this figure was over 20 per 
cent. On the other extreme, less 
than one per cent of farmers in 
the South Atlantic region used no 
commercial fertilizer. 
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Dial for custom pesticide formulating help 


There’s a Rohm & Haas fieldman in your territory. It’s his job 
to give you special help in formulating emulsifiable pesticide 
concentrates. He can help you develop a custom blended emulsi- 
fier by using only TRrron X-151 and Triron X-171 ... resulting 
in a concentrate that has the proper spontaneity, storage stability 
and performance in water that is hard or soft...warm or cool. 
When you ask for his advice, you benefit from both the fieldman’s 
own long experience and from the special knowledge and ability 
of Rohm & Haas—a pioneer organic insecticide and emulsifier 
manufacturer, and your partner in crop production. 
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Ry Chemicals for Agriculture 
JROHM & HAAS 

——— COM PANY 

WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Triton and RHOTHANE are trade-marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
and in principal foreign countries. 
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N. P. F. I. NEWS 


IN THE SOUTH 

Operation “Big Test,” a proj- 
ect to have soil tests made on every 
farm in the county, got underway 
in Scotland County, North Caro- 


lina, last month. The project is 


patterned after a similar project in 
Hoke County, N.C., and its aim 


is to get all of the county’s farm- 


ers to follow the fertilizer and lim- 
ing recommendations of North 
Carolina State College. 

The Hoke County project re- 
sulted in an eleven per cent in- 
crease in fertilizer sales this year 


See : 
despite a 40 per cent reduction 


in cotton acreage—the county’s 
most important  fertilizer-using 
crop—and a downward trend in 
fertilizer consumption for the state 
as a whole. The Southeastern Re- 
gional Office of the National Plant 
Food Institute is assisting with 
both the Hoke and Scotland Coun- 
ty programs. 

The Scotland County Develop- 
ment Committee of the Laurin- 
burg Chamber of Commerce is 
sponsoring the “Big Test.’” Co- 
chairmen of the drive are County 
Agent J. B. Caudill and W. M. 
Campbell, Dixie Guano Co. Advice 
and assistance is being provided 
by specialists from N.C. State Col- 


lege. 


A group of fertilizer dealers 
and farmers of Robeson County, 
N.C., last month visited the State 
Soil Testing Laboratory at Raleigh. 
The trip was arranged by O. P. 
Owens, Robeson County agent, as 
part of the intensified soil fertility 
program in Robeson County. 


Dr. E. J. Kamprath, of the 
soils testing laboratory, showed the 
visitors, step by step, how soil 
samples are handled. The group 
then visited the soils department 
at N.C. State College, where Dr. 
J. W. Fitts explained how research 
information developed by the agri- 
cultural experiment station is used 
by the soil testing laboratory in 
making lime and fertilizer recom- 
mendations. He emphasized the 
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importance of individual soil tests 


and explained that even many 
farmers who are using good soil 
management practices could in- 
crease their profits by using more 
fertilizer. Mr. Owens, Robeson 
County agent, estimates that if 
fertilizer and liming recommenda- 
tions from the soil testing labora- 
tory were to be followed by all 
Robeson County farmers, farm in- 
come in the county could be in- 
creased by $1 million. 


IN THE EAST 

Many New York farmers in 
Chautauqua County will be work- 
ing on their “Bachelor of Fertility” 
degrees this winter as part of opera- 
tion “Ferti-Matic’”” which now is 
under way throughout the county. 

The program is aimed at pro- 
moting the use of complete soil 
tests, and determining the pH and 
fertility levels in fields on every 
farm in Chautauqua County. The 
National Plant Food Institute, 
which initiated the project, is sup- 
porting the program through its 
Northeastern regional office, with 
a $3,000 grant. 

Principal objective of opera- 
tion “Ferti-Matic” is to improve 
farm management practices 
through a sound lime and fertiliza- 
tion program and thereby increase 
farm income. Participating in the 
program are the New York Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, seed 
and fertilizer dealers, and several 
other groups, as well as the Insti- 
tute. 

The goal this Fall is to get 
every Chautauqua County farmer 
to participate in the program and 
to get soil samples from at least 
two 1959 crop fields on every farm. 
The long time goal of the program 
is to get soil tests on every dairy 
farm field at least once in every 
rotation and annually on intensive 
crop farms. 

The curriculum for farmers 
who seek “Bachelor of Fertility” 
degrees requires eight credit hours 
of work. Three credit hours can 
be obtained by getting soil sam- 
ples; two credit hours for attend- 
ing the community “Ferti-Matic” 
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ing homework which includes les- 


sons on plant nutrients and lime, 
which will be issued through cir- 
cular letters during the Winter. 

The soil testing laboratory at 
Cornell University will analyze 
samples submitted by Chautauqua 
County farmers. 


IN THE WEST 

The Southwest accident pre- 
vention school for fertilizer plant 
supervisory personnel was held in 
Austin, Texas, Nov. 13 and 14. 
The school was sponsored by the 
Fertilizer Section of the National 
Safety Council and the National 
Plant Food Institute. The fifth 
school in this series is being held 
Dec. 2 and 3 at the Hacienda 
Motel in Fresno, Calif., for the Far 
West. 

Glen C. Peterson, University 
of Kansas Extension, was director 
of instruction for the Southwest 
school. Among the speakers were: 
G. C. Peterson, University of Kan- 
sas Extension; John Gallagher, 
Fertilizer Section, National Safety 
Council; and A. I. Raney, Phillips 
Chemical Co. 

O. J. Chinnock of the Hercules 
Powder Co. is director of the Far 
West school. A. C. Blackman, chief 
of the Division of Industrial Safe- 
ty for the State of California, will 
discuss fundamentals of accident 
prevention, and Kirk Collins, Safe- 
ty Consultant, City of Oakland, 
will list personal factors in safety. 
The foreman’s safety job for all 
line management and supervisory 
people will be outlined by John 
E. Smith, director of Safety, Spen- 
cer Chemical Co. 

Paul Palmer of Port Ludlow, 
Wash., is cooperating with the 
National Plant Food Institute on 
a small scale forest fertilization 
program. Mr. Palmer set aside an 
acre of Douglas fir to receive 160 
pounds of nitrogen and 80 pounds 
of phosphoric acid per acre to 
demonstrate the possible need of a 
high fertility program in conjunc- 
tion with modern forestry manage- 
ment techniques. Growth measure- 
ments will be made on the trees. 
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Wiles Fertiligzen Solutions Association 
Elects Olustad President te Succeed Cecil 


HE National Fertilizer Solu- 

tions Association elected six 
new directors at its annual conven- 
tion in Cincinnati, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 16 to 18. The organization has 
been broken down into 12 districts 
and directors are chosen from both 
liquid fertilizer manufacturers and 
makers of equipment. 

The new directors are: Hube 
Johnson, Me-Jon Fertilizers, Ox- 
ford, Iowa, district No. 1; Dean R. 
McHard, Kaw Fertilizer Service, 


Lawrence, Kans., district No. 2; 
Edward A. Weitz, Badgerland 
Liquid Fertilizer Co., Milwaukee, 


district No. 3; Donald J. Hum- 
phrey, Flo-Lizer Co., Kingston, 
Ohio, district No. 5; August I. 
Balzer, Ok-Tex Fertilizers, Lub- 
bock, ‘Texas, district 10; and Joe 
Gillespie, Standard Steel Co., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., director at large. 

O. L. Ohnstad, Ohio Liquid 
Fertilizer Co., South Solon, Ohio, 
was elected president of the organi- 
zation for 1959, succeeding Rich- 
ard Cecil. 

In his address at the conven- 
tion, Mr. Cecil traced the history 
of the association and reported 
that the group has gained 68 new 
members since last year and is still 
growing. He said that of 300 plants 
in the country producing liquid 
fertilizers, 200 are members of the 
National Fertilizer Solutions As- 
sociation. He added that, although 
it takes a while for a young or- 
ganization to get its feet on the 
ground, the NFSA is starting to 
“get things done.” 

Professor George M. Beale and 
Professor Joseph Bohlen of Iowa 
State University, Ames, Iowa, ap- 
peared at the meeting to present 
their study of how farm people 
accept new ideas and problems. 
‘They said that 40 different research 
projects are included in the report 
and research still is being carried 
on. 

The study is an attempt to 
determine how farmers receive in- 
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formation about new developments 
in agriculture and the creditability 
farmers tend to place on their vari- 


ous sources of information. Among | 


the different influences on farmers 
are formal groups and organiza- 
tions to which he belongs and in- 
formal groups and organizations. 
Professor Beale and Dr. Bohlen, 
with the aid of a huge flannel 
board, outlined the five stages the 
farmer seems to go through before 
deciding to adopt a new procedure. 
The stages are: awareness, in which 
the farmer knows vaguely about a 
new product; information stage, in 
which his interest has developed 
and he seeks more information; 
the evaluation stage, when a farm- 
er weighs the alternatives to adopt- 
ing a new procedure; the trial stage 
when it is adopted on a small scale; 
and the adoption stage, in which 
the farmer adopts the new process 
for full-scale and continued use. 
The time limit for these stages can 
take from five to fifteen years, the 
professors said. 

Types of change referred to 
in this report include new mater- 
ials or equipment, improved prac- 
tices, innovations, and new enter- 
prises on the part of the farmer, 
such as shifting from raising veget- 
ables to raising cattle. 

A he kinds 
adopt new practices are divided in- 
to innovators, early adopters, early 
majority, majority, and non-adopt- 
ers. The report also breaks down 
the sources of information to in- 
clude mass media, government 
agencies, neighbors and_ friends, 
and representatives of commercial 
firms. An interesting point made 
here was that the farther you get 
away from the date an innovation 
is put on the market, the more 
people depend on the advice of 
neighbors and friends as to its 
worth. 


It was brought out during the 
presentation that 54 per cent of 


the farmers interviewed in one area 


of people who 


were convinced that they are using 
all the fertilizer they should. Pro- 
fessor Beale and Dr. Bohlen said 
that the fertilizer standards of 
farmers have to be raised before 
they can be sold more fertilizer. 
They said that salesmen who in- 
corporate themselves in a commun- 
ity and actually are farmers in 
their territory will have a much 
better record of selling fertilizer 
than the so-called travelling man. 
They also said that the average 
dealer spends less than seven per 
cent of his time selling fertilizer 
and doesn’t know what to do with 
soil test analyses and crop recom- 
mendations. “If you can get a 
salesman,” they told the associa-, 
tion, “who knows fertilizer, to be- 
come a member of the commun- 
ity who will program fertilizer in- 
stead of just sell fertilizer, your 
fertilizer business will increase.” 

E. E. Crouse of E. E. Crouse 
Soil Service, Liberty, Indiana, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the associ- 
ation, said that farm income is 
running 19 per cent higher than 
it was in 1947 and pointed to bet- 
ter growing methods as being re- 
sponsible. He said that this year 
crops are nine per cent better than 
they ever were before. Mr. Cecil 
told the meeting that the NFSA 
will continue to grow as long as it 
and its members try to do the best 
possible job for the farmer. 

The fertilizer industry is be- 
coming increasingly essential to the 
national welfare, according to Dr. 
Samuel N. Stevens, president of ” 
Stevens, Thurow and Associates, 
Chicago. He said that the Ameri- 
can farmer has, for the most part, 
mined the soil and not bothered 
to put back into it nutrients which 
are lost. Dr. Stevens said the fer- 
tilizer industry has educational, 
technological and marketing jobs 
to do. More research has to be 
carried on, he said, before we know 
how to produce the optimum 
amount from the soil. 

At the present time, he 
pointed out, it is to the national 
interest to restrict acreage. By re- 
covering for the soil its annual fer- 
tility, however, he continued, we 
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acre. 

Scott Hall, inspector, Depart- 
ment of Biochemistry, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., gave a 
demonstration at the meeting of 
how they sample liquid fertilizers 
under pressure in Indiana and 
recommended his method for con- 
sideration by NFSA as the official 
sampling method. 

A panel discussion of the con- 
yention’s theme, “Planning for 
Profits,” was moderated by E. E. 
Crouse. Speaking of production 
equipment, William W. Arnold, 
Allied Chemical Corp., cautioned 
the members not to buy equipment 
solely on the basis of initial cost 
but to consider the upkeep and 
maintenance costs. He said that 
liquid fertilizer production equip- 
ment is continually exposed to cor- 
rosive chemicals and that manu- 
facturers should keep up with ad- 
vances in equipment and corrosion- 
resistant compounds. 

F. M. Chester, vice president 
of Schelm Brothers, Inc., East 
Peoria, Ill., spoke on application 
equipment and said that it, too, 
should be purchased with an eye 
towards upkeep costs. Initial ex- 
pense is an important factor, he 
said, but it should not be the de- 
termining factor. Mr. Chester 
named two things that are holding 


-back the liquid fertilizer industry. 


He said that the customers are con- 
fused by the presence of too many 
“experts” and he believes the in- 
dustry should make available a 
“super-market” of service to satisfy 
the customer’s every need and to 
show him that the liquid operator 
is an efficient businessman. Mr. 
Chester called for teamwork _ be- 
tween the manufacturers of appli- 
cating equipment and the manu- 
facturers of liquid fertilizers if the 
industry is going to succeed. 
Stewart D. Daniels, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., spoke on production 
and inventory control and said that 
controls are tough and tedious but 
without them a plant operator 
might find that he has lost money 
at the end of a year that appeared 
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eecan progressively increase yields per —_ to be a good one. For example, he 


said that a plant making 3,000 tons 
of 8-8-8 could lose $6,000 if, by a 
slight miscalculation, the product 
actually was 814-814-8. By the same 
token, he said, if the product is 
under-analysis, the operator stands 
to lose customers. Mr. Daniels said 
that it is advisable to know at all 
times exactly how much materials 
are on hand. To carry a 500 ton 
inventory for six months, he point- 
ed out, costs $500. Running out of 
chemicals also can be costly in the 
growing season. 

The panel member speaking 
on Standardization, Donald R. 
Weber of Spraying Systems Co., 
Bellwood, Ill., reported that there 
is a complete lack of uniformity in 
the entire industry. He said that 
inlets on tanks, for example, vary 
from 1% inch to 12 inches in size. 
Materials out of which tanks are 
constructed also vary widely and 
there are all kinds, shapes, sizes, 
and varieties of gauges in use. 

Mr. Weber said that there does 
not seem to be effort by the chemi- 
cal manufacturers to experiment 
with new chemicals in an effort to 
determine the materials that will 
best hold them without corroding. 


6th Meeting of ESA in Utah 

More than 300 technical re- 
ports are being given December 
1-4 at the sixth annual meeting of 
the entomological Society of Ameri- 
ca at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. As in previous years, 
discussions for the meeting are 
classed into separate groups, deal- 
ing with: general entomology, 
chemical control investigations, 
medical and veterinary entomology, 
biology, physiology and toxicology. 

A new feature of the annual 
meeting is a photographic salon of 
selected photographs, slides and 
motion pictures. 

Officers of the 1958 meeting 
are: R. L. Metcalf, president; P. W. 
Oman, president-elect; and R. H. 
Nelson, executive secretary. L. D. 
Anderson, chairman of the program 
committee; G. F. Knowlton, chair- 
man local arrangements committee. 


Dr. Weedtlome Eaicield= 


Dr. Alfred Weed who until recently has 


been in charge of household insecticide 
sales for the insecticide products de- 
partment of Olin-Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore, has just joined Fair- 
field Chemicals, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., New York. He will act 
as consultant and special assistant to 
John Rodda, manager of Fairfield’ opera- 
lions. 

Dr. Weed's experience in the in- 
secticide industry has spanned over 
thirty-five years. He was originally 
technical director of John Powell & Co., 
and was one of a group of Powell em- 
ployees who acquired the business 
when it was sold by Mr. Powell seven 
or eight years ago, and who later dis- 
posed of their interest in the company 
to Olin-Mathieson. Dr. Weed presently 
makes his home in Asheville, N. C. He 
will continue to headquarter there, but 
will travel as needed in the interest of 
Fairfield, specializing in sale and ser- 
vicing of some of the “Powco” special- 
ties which he has handled for Olin- 
Mathieson. 


@ 
Stauffer Changes in Henderson 

Arthur T. Newell, manager of 
the Henderson (Nevada) Works 
of Stauffer Chemical Company, is 
retiring January 1, 1959. Mr. 
Newell will continue to serve the 
company in consulting capacity, 
acting as advisor to the Henderson 
works manager. James F. Orr has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Newell as works manager and 
Leonard J. Edwards has been ap- 
pointed assistant works manager. 

e 

Arizona Ammonia Plant 

Construction of a 60 ton per 
day anhydrous ammonia plant in 
Arizona was announced jointly by 
Southwestern Agrochemical Corp. 
Chandler, Ariz. and First Missis- 
sippi Corp., Yazoo City, Miss. 

A new Arizona chemical com- 
pany will be formed by the two 
participating corporations to own 
and operate the new facility, which 
plant will be located in Chandler, 
Ariz. and cost about four million. 

A contract for the plant has 
been placed with Chemical Con- 
struction Corp., New York City, 
which is currently designing the 
plant, and will begin construction 
early in 1959. 

The announcement was made 
by C. P. Gould, president of South- 
Agrochemical and O. 
Cooper, chairman of the Board of 
the Mississippi Corp. 


western 
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Six months ago, International 
introduced Full Orbit Service to 
the fertilizer industry. How has 
it worked? Here’s the answer 
direct. from one firm that is 
putting this new concept of 
service to work. 


FULL ORBIT SERVICE 


is helping us to analyze our merchandising 
program one step at a time : 


reports Don Peterson, General Manager, 
Ashkum Fertilizer Company, Ashkum, Illinois 


id Rees fertilizer business pays off on new ideas, and 
that’s just the reason we're sold on International’s 
Full Orbit Service,” reports Don Peterson, General Man- 
ager of the Ashkum Fertilizer Company, Ashkum, III. 

“For example, it has already aided in our regular 
program of market studies. Also, we’ll hold a lot of 
promotional meetings this winter, and we’ll be using 
a lot of Full Orbit meeting ideas,” adds Peterson. 
“We've already found the book, ‘Making Promotion 
Dollars Pay Off’ comes in handy as a reference in plan- 
ning next Spring’s advertising program.” 

“In fact, every one of the Full Orbit Service books is 
aimed right at problems that concern us...and every 
one else in the fertilizer business. That’s why the new 
ideas in Full Orbit Service are helping us re-evaluate 
our total program one step at a time.” 

Such remarks are typical of the comments from 
manufacturers who are putting Full Orbit Service to 
work. They, too, have learned that this new concept 
of service from International Minerals lays a solid foun- 
dation for step-by-step progress. 


@ FULL ORBIT SERVICE shows you how to get the mar- 


Creators of Living Minerals 


Phosphate Minerals Division 


ket facts you need for planning a sound merchandising 
program... gives you yardsticks to measure past per- 
formance, future potential . . . and practical marketing 
goals for today. 


e FULL ORBIT SERVICE helps you determine whether 
your selling effort needs more men for sales . . . or more 
sales per man. It provides ideas to use in selecting, 
training and supervising a hard-hitting sales staff. 


e FULL ORBIT SERVICE outlines steps for planning 
meetings that arouse life, fire up salesmen and dealers 
...excite prospective customers. 


e FULL ORBIT SERVICE provides you help in advertis- 
ing and promotion — paves the way to a merchandis- 
ing program that will pay off in extra sales... gives 
you the facts you’ll want to know in planning a budget, 
selecting the right media...and preparing effective 
campaign materials. 


If you have any questions about International’s Full 
Orbit Service ... and the way it can help you sell more 
fertilizer profitably . .. contact your International 
Minerals representative. 8-58 


NERA , 
£hNe 
\eeus9/ 


+ Potash Division + Phosphate Chemicals Division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center — Skokie, Illinois 
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4-POINT SALES POLICY — 

We've always based our sales policy on a 
quality product, good service, proper dis- 
tribution and competitive pricing, says 
Sales Manager John Abbott. Full Orbit 
is helping us to re-evaluate and improve 
our sales policies in the field. 


BLUE PRINT FOR ACTION — 
“Full Orbit Service repre- 
sents progress just as our 
expansion represents prog- 
ress,’ explains Peterson, 
shown at right with builder 
Ralph W. Whaley. Although 
the Ashkum Fertilizer Plant 
was built just five years ago, 
the company is steadily ex- 
panding its facilities. The 
new office building provides 
2,000 feet of office space. 
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FULL ORBIT OUTLINED THE STEPS FOR US — 
International Minerals program is a basic and con- 
crete approach to manufacturing and merchandising, 
report Abbott (left) and General Manager Don Peter- 
son. We believe the folks in our industry will welcome 
sound ideas. Surely Full Orbit will help our “Bumper 
Crop” program. 
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ST. LOUIS, DECEMBER 1, 1958- 


Mon 


santo introduces 
the first — 
truly non-caking 


Ir 


ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer 


LION E-2 


Now, for the first time since the development 
of solid prilled ammonium nitrate fertilizer, you 
and dealers everywhere may offer customers an 
ammonium nitrate that ends complaints and 
costly returns due to caking. It’s Monsanto’s 
new LION E-2 ammonium nitrate. 


Developed and tested under all extremes of 
storage conditions by Monsanto farm re- 
searchers, amazing LION E-2 surpassed. all 
expectations for non-caking, non-powdering per- 
formance. There is nothing like it on the 
market for dependable, trouble-free storage. 


It means easier handling for both the dealer and 
the farmer. 


New LION E-2 ammonium nitrate is available this 
month. It is an exclusive, premium quality ammo- 
nium nitrate fertilizer, yet LION E-2 will cost no 
more than ordinary ammonium nitrate fertilizers. 


This combination of premium product perform- 
ance at ordinary ammonium nitrate prices will 
make LION E-2 the most wanted ammonium 
nitrate in America. LION E-2 provides the same 
sales advantage as offering a high octane, addi- 
tive-packed gasoline for the price of ‘“‘regular.”’ 


For more information contact Monsanto at once. Write, wire or call: 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY ° 
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Inorganic Chemicals Division e St. Louis 24, Missouri 
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ON. P. F.1. Releases Regional Comparison of 


Farmers’ Attitudes Toward Fertilizer Use 


HE National Plant Food Insti- 
tute has just released a com- 
pilation prepared by its chief 
agronomist, W. H. Garman, review- 
ing “Regional Differences in Farm- 


ers’ Attitudes Toward the Use of 


Fertilizer.” The findings were ob- 
tained in the study made for the 
institute by National Analysts, Inc., 
during the late summer of 1956, 
Five separate regional reports have 
been issued previously by _ the 
N.P.F.I., but this is the first time that 
figures from each of the five regions 
have been presented together, thus 
permitting a direct comparison of 
the differences in farmers’ thinking 
from one region to another. 


Mr. Garman’s report consists 
of a series of tables, showing varia- 
tion in fertilization practices and 
in thinking about fertilizers, from 
one region to another, and also con- 
trasting the practices and attitudes 
between farmers who are classified 
as “high” users of fertilizer and 
those classified as “low” users. As 
might have been anticipated, the 
high level user of fertilizer in gen- 
eral has (1) a bigger investment in 
land and buildings, (2) a larger 
farm, (3) a more complex tenure 
arrangement, (4) is better edu- 
cated, (5) makes more money, (6) 
is more business-like in his 


’ managerial approach to farming 


operations, and (7) is more con- 
scious of economic and market 
conditions. 


Those farmers who use less 
than the optimum amount of ferti- 
lizer generally look upon its use as 
a goal they would like to attain, 
and many say that they would 
borrow money to buy fertilizer. In 
general, they do not view the future 
of farming as improving, and few 
of them have plans for increasing 
their farm income over the next 
five years. Lack of money is an 
important reason in their failure 
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to use fertilizer, yet few of them 
take advantage of available credit. 

A number of observations 
seem in order with reference to the 
farmers who use no fertilizer at all, 
or subnormal amounts. 

(1) This farmer is confused 
by fertilizer terminology and does 
not always understand the meaning 
of grades. 

(2) This farmer needs infor- 
mation from sources he will accept 
as being practical. 


(3) He needs help to enable 
him to judge results from use of 
fertilizer. 

(4) He needs a source of 
credit so he can finance fertilizer 
purchases. 

(5) This farmer needs help in 
evaluating fertilizer in terms of 
dollar returns which can be antici- 
pated. 

(6) This farmer needs help in 
spreading the risk of fertilizer pur- 
chases. Since weather or other fac- 
tors may intervene and diminish 
the return from fertilizer applica- 
tions, such farmers may need credit 
on an actuarial basis. 

(7) This farmer needs to be 
convinced that he can actually 
exercise effective control over forces 
which affect his livelihood and is 
not necessarily completely at the 
mercy of external influences such 
as weather and government. 

The following data summarize 
information presented in some of 
the most significant of the tables 
in Mr. Garman’s report. 

A range from 48 to 91% was 
reported in percentage use of ferti- 
lizer by the farmers in the various 
areas, the figures being for farmers 
using any kind of fertilizer or 
manure on their most important 
crop: (N.E. 91% S.E. 91%, N.C. 
78%, W. 60%, and S.W. 48%) . 

Of those who used any kind of 
fertilizer, the following percentages 


reported use of commercial ferti- 


lizer (1) on their most important 
crop (S.E. 93%, S.W. 79%, N. C. 
69%, W. 66%, and N.E. 57%) 
and (2) on their second most im- 
portant crop (S.E. 95%, S.W. 81%, 
N.E. 75%, N.C. 75%, and W. 
74%) . 

Of those farmers who reported 
they had plans for increasing the 
financial return from their proper- 
ties, only a small percentage listed 
increased fertilizer purchases as 
part of their plan. The figures 
follow: N.C. 299% W. 20%, S.W. 
19%, N.E. 10%, and S.E. 10%. 


There seems to be a definite 
impression in the minds of many 
farmers that increased use of ferti- 
lizer might be accompanied by 
some hazard to crops. Of those 
farmers fertilizing their most im- 
portant crop the following replies 
indicate their feeling as to the re- 
sult to be anticipated: Effect would 
be bad (W. 66%, N.C. 62%, N.E. 
61%, S.E. 42%, and S.W. 36%). 
good effect could be anticipated 
(S.W. 34%, N.E. 33%, S.E. 33%, 
N.C. 28% and W. 23%). Would 
depend on weather (S.W. 42% S.E. 
37%, N.E. 22%, N.C. 19% and 
W. 9%). 

Of those not fertilizing their 
major crop there was a wide dif- 
ference from one area to another 
as to their feeling as to whether 
fertilization (at a 500 Ib. per acre 
rate) would be worthwhile or not. 
Ninety percent in the northeast 
anticipated a favorable result, but 
in the southwest, north central and 
west a high percentage of those 
farmers reporting said they would 
anticipate bad effects. The tabu- 
lations: good (N.E. 90%, S.E. 62%, 
W. 27%, N.C. 24%, and S.W. 
13%) Bad (W. 58%, S.W. 54%, 
N.C. 48%, N.E. 7% and S.E. 6%) . 
areas 
more 


In most geographical 
there were substantially 
“high” users than “low” users of 
fertilizer who stated that they had, 
at one time or another, had a soil 
test made for a major crop. Totals 
were reported as follows: High 
users (N.E. 80%, W. 76%, S.E. 
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Push-button 
Process 


Ammonia plant start-up operations are virtually a matter of “push-button” 
routine with Chemico; for Chemico has designed and constructed more 
than 50 ammonia plants in the last 40 years. 

While new-comers to the field are constantly running into costly difficulties 
and delays with unreliable and even untried processes, Chemin designed 
plants are profitably producing an estimated 25% of the world’s synthetic 
ammonia. Investors in the chemical industries may be interested to learn 
that despite the proven performance and countless advantages of 
Chemico’s ammonia processes, it frequently costs less to build a 
Chemico Plant. 

Write today for Chemico Bulletin #357 which lists the alternate feed 
stocks and methods for gas pur ification and production in the making of 
ammonia. 
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72%, N.C. 68%, and S.W. 33%). 
Low users (W. 67%, N.C. 58%, 
S.E. 48%, S.W. 39% and N.E. 
36%) . 

Of those who had soil tests 
made, from 52 to 60% followed the 
recommendations given, and an- 
other approximately 20% partially 
followed the recommendations. 
There were no particularly sig- 
nificant variations in the answers 
to this question from one geo- 
graphical area to another. 


The percent of farmers who 
reported discussing their most 
recent fertilizer purchase with 
someone ranged from 46 to 70%. 
(W. 70%, N.C. 63%, S.W. 59%, 
N.E. 55%, and S.E. 46%) . Of those 
who discussed the matter with 
someone—the particular somebody 
broke down as follows: local dealer 
(N.C. 39%, W. 35%, N.E. 31%, 
S.E. 30% and S.W. 19%); neigh- 
bors or friends (N.C. 17%, W. 
15%, S.W. 13%, S.E. 11%, and 
N.E. 9%); county agent (S.W. 
21%. aK. 22%, °.N.E. 18%, W. 
13% and N.C. 12%). 

Farmers rated the various 
sources of information on what 
fertilizer to purchase as follows: 
county agent (N.E. 77%, W. 77%, 
S.W. 75%, N.C. 70% and S.E. 
70%) ; fertilizer dealer (N.C. 30%, 
N.E. 26%, S.E. 26%, S.W. 19%, 
-and W. 18%) ; college publications 
(N.C. 41%, N.E. 40%, W. 40%, 
S.E. 32% and S.W. 31%). 

Only a little over half of the 
farmers interviewed — expressed 
themselves as completely satisfied 
with their results from fertilization 
in 1956. Very satisfied replies came 
from the following percentages 
(N.C. 59%, N.E. 49%, S.E. 49%, 
W. 48%, and S.W. 32%) . Reports 
of partial satisfaction ranged from 
a low of 26% in the north central 
area up to 35% in the far west. Ap- 
proximately twenty percent indi- 
cated they were “not satisfied,” 
with the high figure here of 34% 
being reported from the southwest. 

Reasons for not using com- 
mercial fertilizer included lack of 
money, preference for manure, un- 
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favorable weather and belief that 
fertilizer was not necessary. In this 
tabulation as in some others in the 
survey the number of replies ex- 
ceeds 100%, as there were some 
multiple answers to the question. 
Lacked money (N.E. 50% S.W. 
35%, S.E. 33%, N.C. 31% and 
W. 27%) ; not necessary (S.E. 40%, 
W. 38% N.E. 34%, N.C. 28%, and 
S.W. 25%); prefer manure (S.E. 
33%, N.C. 24%, N.E. 19% W. 


eg = 5 e 
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11%, and S. W. 10%); weather, 
etc. (S.W. 68%, N.C. 67%, W. 
40%, N.E. 30% and S.E. 20%). 
An average of about 40% of 
those farmers reporting in the sur- 
vey indicated they would not bor- 
row money to buy fertilizer. The 
replies were tabulated as follows: 
certainly would (S.E. 55%, N.C. 
39%, N.E. 32%, W. 32% and S.W. 
27%) , probably would (N.E. 24%, 
N.C. 24% S.E. 22%, W. 22%, and 


TRIPLE THREAT CHEMICAL! 
SPRAYS > DUSTS + FERTILIZER 
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TRIANGLE BRAND COPPER SULFATE 


Successful growers prefer fertilizer and fungicide formulations containing 
Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate. They know that in fertilizers 
it is necessary for enrichment of the soil; in fungicidal sprays, where 
Bordeaux Mixture is the most reliable, or in copper dusts, Triangle Brand Copper 
Sulfate has definitely proved its superiority over organic materials. 


Use of Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate in sprays, dusts and fertilizers 
results in larger and healthier crops, meaning MORE PROFIT for the grower and 
MORE PROFIT for the mixer or formulator who serves him. 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate, which will increase your profits, 
comes in these convenient forms: 


INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient mixing of Bordeaux sprays. 
DIAMOND (snow) small or large crystals, containing 
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Contact us today % 
for further information 
on Triangle Brand 

Copper Sulfate and its u 
in agricultural formulations 


25.2% metallic copper. 
| BASIC Copper Sulfate in powder form, containing 
53% metallic copper. 


{ 
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S.W. 21 G3; Most likely would not 


(S.W. 52%, W. 46% N.E. 44%, 
N.C. 37%and S.E. 23%) . 

Assuming plenty of cash the 
following percentages of farmers 
reported they would use more than 
450 Ibs. of fertilizer per acre: high 
users (S.E. 55%, N.E. 54%, N.C. 
40%, W. 31%, and S.W. none) ; 
low users (S.E. 32%, N.E.. 32%, 
S.W. 10%, N.C. 8%, and W. 6%) . 

* 
Ozoban For Smog Control 

Ozoban, a new plant spray 
that is said to reduce crop losses 
from smog damage, now is being 
made available commercially in 
California by Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., New York. 

Reported to be highly effective 
in University of California trials 
on vegetable crops and flowers, the 
new formulation is expected to 
have important application in 
Southern California where losses 
to smog run close to five million 
dollars a year. 

A mixture of ascorbic acid and 
anhydrous potassium 
Ozoban can be applied with stand- 
ard spraying equipment. 


carbonate, 


r 
Far West Safety School 

The Far West Safety School 
for Accident Prevention in Ferti- 
lizer Plants is being held in Fresno, 
Calif., Dec. 2 and 3. It is being 
sponsored by the Fertilizer section 
of the National Safety Council in 
cooperation the National 
Plant Food Institute. 

The school offers plant super- 
visors a chance to look at hazards 
and methods of control of 
dents in fertilizer plants, and pro- 
vides the fundamentals of a work- 
able accident prevention program. 


with 


accl- 


r 
Canada OK’s Use of Sevin 
Canadian agricultural authori- 
ties have approved a commercial 
label covering the use of Sevin in- 
secticide for control of insects at- 
tacking apples and pears. Sevin is 
a product of Crag Agricultural 
Chemicals, Union Carbide Chemi- 
cals Co., Division of Union Car- 
bide Corp., New York. 
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Metalsalts Management Shifts 

Robert O. Weiss (right), formerly 
vice president in charge of production, 
has been named president of Metal- 
salts Corp., Hawthorne, N. J. He has 
been with the company since 1944. 

At the same time, the company 
announced the appointment of tFrank 
C. Johnson (left) as vice president in 
charge of sales. He had been sales 
manager. He joined Metalsalts in 1945. 

During Mr. Weiss’ association with 
Metalsalts, he directed the corporation's 
technical research program in the mer- 
curial field that resulted in the develop- 
ment of several mercurial disinfectants 
for the agricultural industry. 

e 


Armour Starts Operations 

Operations have been started 
at the new Armour fertilizer plant 
near Owosso, Mich., The plant is 
operated by the newly-formed O- 
wosso Division of the Armour 
Fertilizer Works. L. L. Sparks is 
general manager. 

Production of complete, 
granulated plant foods in various 
formulas is being stepped up pro- 
gressively and the plant will be in 
full operation early next year. 
Fertilizers will be marketed under 
the Armour “Vertagreen,”’ “Peb- 
ble,” and “Big Crop” brands. First 


shipments in bags will be made 


in January. 
a 
USDA Clears Crag Repellent 

Crag fly repellent has been 
cleared by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture as an ingredient for 
livestock spray formulations on a 
“no residue” basis, according to the 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co., 
Division of Union Carbide Corp., 
New. York. 

The repellent can be used on 
both dairy and beef cattle. It is 
effective against horse flies, stable 
flies, horn flies, house flies, mo- 
squitoes, and gnats. It is a synergist 
for pyrethrins and allethrin, and 
is said to improve the performance 
of residual toxicants. Union Car- 
bide studies indicate that the re- 


pellent is less toxic to warm- 
blooded animals than pyrethrins, 


_piperonyl butoxide, methoxychlor, 


and petroleum distillate. 

‘The clearance by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is based on ex- 
tensive data submitted by the com- 
pany and means that sprays formu- 
lated with Crag Fly Repellent will 
be acceptable for registration un- 
der The Federal Insecticide Act. 


Railroads Propose Rate Cut 
The Atlantic Coastline and 


Seaboard Air Line Railroads last 
month proposed a drastic reduc- 
tion in freight rates on triple super- 
phosphate from Florida to various 
territories, principally in the Mid- 
west. 

The proposal is the outcome 
of various meetings between car- 
riers, consignees, and shippers of 
triple superphosphate to deter- 
mine how the railroad could re- 
capture business that was moving 
via barge from various Florida 
points to locations along the Missi- 
ssippi, Ohio, and Missouri rivers 
and ultimately delivered by truck 
or rail to destinations at a much 
lower cost than the present rail 
rates. The carriers previously had 
suggested reducing rates to the 
river points only. 


Escambia Names Three 
Three new officers have been 


named by the Escambia Chemical 
Corp., New York. They are: John 
B. Clopton, vice president and di- 
rector of sales; Albert E. New, 
vice president and director of pro- 
duction; and Dr. W. Mayo Smith, 
vice president and director of re- 
search. 

Mr. Clopton, who was ap- 
pointed director of sales in April, 
will continue to direct sales 
through the New York office. Mr. 
New joined Escambia in 1956 and 
has been technical director in the 
manufacturing division. Dr. Smith 
has been with the company since 
it was organized in 1954. He is 
located at Escambia’s recently 
opened research center in Wilton, 
Conn. 
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... just as the soil ‘test is the 
basic factor in finalizing ingredient 

selection, so also’ does International 

look ‘to the ‘basic experience and 

judgment of people in the field to 

help chart hew courses in phosphate ) 
products’... and for direction H 
that improves primary fertilizer 

performance and develops 


superior finished goods. 


M. K. Miller, President, 
Green Belt Chemical Co., 
St. Paris, Ohio — Bryant, Indiana 


‘‘We grew up with International Triple 
Super. Right from the start International 
worked with us to smooth out produc- 
tion and reduce costs."’ 


ar 


Archie Edwards, Manager, 
Red Star Fertilizer Division, 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 


“Service is a mighty big reason we con- 
tract for International's Triple.'' 


J. Raymond Myers, Production Mgr., 
Fertilizer Dept., Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, York, Pa. 


“International has proved that barge 
shipments (by Allegheny) are practical. 
Shipments of Triple Super bring imme- 
diate savings in shipping costs."’ 


Mrs. Grace Koos Anderson, 
President, N. S. Koos & Son, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


‘‘In the many years we have used Inter- 
national, they never let us down,"' 


a 
¢ 


: A 


A. C. Norris, President, 


V.W. Norris & Son, Inc., 
Rushville, Indiana 


“We like International's Triple and the 


way they do business."* 


on, Manager, 
Plant Food Division, Kelly-Weber 
& Company, Inc., Lake Charles, La. 


‘International's charter carports of Triple 
help us use our water life-line to best 
advantage."’ 


Damon Robins 


George H. Alber, President, 
Marion Plant Life Fertilizer Co., 
Marion, Ohio 


‘We like the way it ammoniates.. . 
and the granulated product we get. /t's 
high-grade phosphate, costs less per unit."* 


Alex Mooney, General Manager, 
Fertilizer Division, Canada 
Packers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


“Our first shipment of Triple worked 
fine . . . so have the rest. We're sold 
on ocean and lake-going vessel ship- 
ments, Comes through in fine condition.”’ 


A. H. Roffers, Gen. Mgr. (left), a 
W, E. Jones, Mgr., Fertilizer Div. 
Northwest Co-op Mills, Inc., 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


‘Even after months of 
Triple crumbles like a cookie."' 


E;-D.:. Kingsbury, 
Kingsbury & Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


_ “We like the way International empha- 

sizes research, develops new products, 
pioneers new approaches to shipping and 
technical service." 


Don Peterson, Rahknin Fertilizer 
Company, Ashkum, Ill. 


‘International's Triple Super has earned 
; place in our plant. We can bank 
on its arriving in good physical condition 
. for easy handling. We like the way the 

triple ammoniates.”’ 


E. W. Liggett, General Manager, 
Bartlett and O’Bryan Fertilizer Co., 
Owensboro, Ky. 


““Good product . . . good service .. . 
good people — that’s the reason | buy 
Triple Super from International."’ 


A. B. Chrisman, President, 
A. B. Chrisman Fertilizer Company, 
Meredosia, Ill. 


“Il like the Full Orbit program. It's al- 
ready helped us solve some business 
problems — it's full of ideas and sug- 
gestions that we're putting to good use."’ 


W. R. ‘Edgecomb, Treas.-Gen, Mgr., 
Aroostook Hi-Test Fertilizer 
Company, Presque Isle, Maine 


"We learned by experience; our am- 
moniation rate proved that Internation- 
al's Triple had superior ammoniation 
qualities we were looking for.’' 


A. R. Mullin, Gen. Mgr., Fertilizer 
Div. Indiana Farm Bureau Co-op 
Assn., Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘International's Triple hits a consistent 
high in product quality and service.’ 


Sia | i 
Ralph Fraser, Vice President, 
Summers Fertilizer Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


‘Pushing barge shipments up the Missis- 
sippi has meant immediate savings at 
our inland plants.'* 


RUN OF PILE 


International's fine-textured 
Triple provides uniform 
particle size, even density 
and proper moisture level 
that lets you ammoniate at 
higher rates, temperatures. 


COARSE 


International's coarse-tex- 
tured Triple gives san.e ex- 
cellent ammoniation batch 
after batch . . . promotes 
desirable agglomeration. 


GRANULAR 


International's: new. granu- 
lar Triplets *non-erumbling, 
free-flowing;<makes granu- 
lation easiery “Sponge-like 
structure.of-granules facili 
tates ammoniattons 


Creators 
of Living 
Minerals 


neha 


Ley we 


from International’s Triple Super Servic 
and proved dependable products 
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INTERNATIONAL’S PHOSPHORIC ACID 


Now you can make International your 
dependable single source of all high-analysis 
phosphate ingredients. International's high 
purity 53%-55% phosphoric acid comes 
direct to you in rubber-lined tank cars, 
shipped to meet your tightest schedules. 


Grlernational 


PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Fertilizer Accident Frequency Rate Drops 
Sharply—But Severity Record Still Is Bad 


By H. H. Slawson 


ERTILIZER industry person- 
F nel who attended the annual 
meeting of the National Safety 
Council’s fertilizer section in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 20-21, heard two sharp- 
ly contrasting reports on the pro- 
gress of the accident prevention 
movement in fertilizer manufac- 
turing plants. 


In his review of the section’s 
activities during the past year, the 
general chairman, George F. Dietz, 
safety director, Fertilizer Manu- 
facturers Cooperative, Baltimore, 
Md., reported that for the first 
seven months of 1958, figures from 
172 companies showed that the 
frequency rate (number of acci- 
dents per million man-hours work- 
ed) was 7.94. 

He recalled that in 1955, when 
173 companies reported, the fre- 
quency rate had been 17.27. In 
1956 reports from 174 companies 
put the frequency rate at 10.59 
and in 1957 reports from 175 com- 
panies gave a frequency rate of 
10.93. 

That drop in the frequency 
rate from 17.27 in 1955 to only 
7.94 in the first seven months of 
this year, Mr. Dietz declared “‘is 
truly remarkable. It indicates that 
the industry got through the spring 
rush with a record that was far 
better than ever before.” 

The following day’s session 
was presided over by the chairman- 
elect, George L. Pelton, of Smith 
Agricultural Chemical Co., Colum- 
bus, O. In his preliminary remarks, 
Mr. Pelton said he had been look- 
ing over the statistics and, while 
that frequency rate of 7.94 for the 
first half of this year was some- 
thing to be proud of it was also 
“something pitiful.” National Safe- 
ty Council records for the entire 
chemical industry, including ferti- 
lizer, showed that the 1957 fre- 
quency rate for all chemical cate- 
gories combined was 3.55, he stat- 
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ed, while for the fertilizer category 
alone the rate last year was the 
second highest for all chemical 
classes. The severity rate for the 
entire chemical industry (time 
charges in days per million man- 
hours worked) was 536. Here 
fertilizer manufacturing led the 
severity record with the highest 
severity rating among all chemical 
categories. 


There's still a lot of work to 
be done, Mr. Pelton dryly added, 
if the industry truly wishes to save 
lives and avoid suffering caused 
by preventable accidents. 


First order of business at the 
section’s opening session, Oct. 20, 
was election of officers, with the 
following results: 

General chairman-George L. 
Pelton, personnel director, Smith 
Agricultural Chemical Co., Colum- 
bus, O.; vice chairman-Elmer Per- 
rine, technical director, Nitrogen 
Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York; secretary Ansel I. 
Raney, safety director, Phillips 
Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

The retiring chairman, Mr. 
Dietz, became automatically a 
member of the executive com- 
mittee. New members elected for 
3-year terms include W. C. Creel, 
safety director, North Carolina 
state Dept. of Labor, Raleigh, 
N. C.; John S. Mark, production 
manager, Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Ass’n, Golumbus, O.; Yen 
Shen, Taiwan Fertilizer Co., Tai- 
wan, hina; and) W. A. Stone, 
plant manager, Wilson & ‘Toomer 
Fertilizer Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
The new president, Mr. Pelton, 
also serves on this committee. 

The training school program 
for supervisors, which got under 
way in 1958, has been the fertilizer 
section’s most constructive contri- 
bution to the cause of accident 
prevention in the fertilizer indus- 
try, declared W. C. Creel, safety 


director, N. C. Department of 
Labor, in submitting a report on 
this project. 


Three regional schools have 
been held to date, he stated, at 
Ithaca, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga. and 
Chicago. Total attendance was 181 
persons, including 99 supervisors, 
44 top management executives and 
18 members of the section’s execu- 
tive committee. A fourth school 
was scheduled for Austin, Tex., 
on Noy. 13 and 14, and the year’s 
program was to be completed with 
a fifth regional school at Fresno, 
Gahf. Dee 2 and "3: 

The supervisor is the key man 
in any industrial saftey program, 
Mr. Creel asserted, but, as yet, lit- 
tle has been done by individual 
plants to give him the necessary 
training and much less done on 
an industry-wide basis.” 

“Let's be realistic about the 
need for training supervisors,” said 
Mr. Creel. “He’s the man between 
management and the man on the 
job. If you fail to train the super- 
visor, you set up a bottleneck that 
will block your safety program. 
Train the supervisor well, and you 
will get the full benefits of a safety 
program in action.” 

In a discussion of ‘Accident 
Reporting and Analysis,” John E. 
Smith, safety Spencer 
Chemical Co., Pittsburg, Kans., re- 
marked that keeping top manage- 
ment interested in accident preven- 
tion is always a problem. Accident 
reports fit in there ideally, he said, 
because they can be used to show 
management how to save money. 


director, 


In a paper on “The So-Called 
Accident-Prone Individual” Dr. 
John H. Foulger, director of medi- 
cal research, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
claimed that “there’s no such a 
“person.” 

That term “accident-prone”, 
he said, was “invented” by chance 
forty years ago and is being widely 
overused. The term, he said, is not 
synonymous with “accident lia- 
bility” and people are trying to 
explain it by every means except 
the man himself. : 
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In Multiwall packaging, paradoxically, i 
times necessary to add in order to reduce. Take the 


case of one leading company 
whose bag designs recently were 
analyzed by Union Packaging 
Specialist Gene Cartledge. 


The firm uses Sewn Open 
Mouth Multiwalls in part of its 
operation. Cartledge recom- 
mended adding Union’s special 
SEW STRONG construction 


(reinforcing strips at top and 


bottom of bag). The stronger closure enabled the 
basis weight of each bag to be reduced by 10#. The 
new sewing method led to a reduction in bag length, 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better 
planning 
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t’s some- 


Union Multiwall Recommendation : 


are based on this 5-Star 
rocegies Hacency Plan 


helps 


reduce 


Jetronaniptitieg 


PACKAGING SPECIALIST 
GENE CARTLEDGE 


Multiwall user 


bag costs 


$4.05 per M 


an improved bag design—and $4.05 per M savings! 
Another recommendation: convert all the firm’s 


present Sewn Valve Multiwalls. 
to Sewn Open Mouth types. This. 
complete changeover will further 
streamline bagging and, based 
on the company’s annual require- 
ments, result in thousands of 
dollars in additional savings. 


Every day, Union’s 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 


is helping packers like yourself 
get more for their Multiwall investment. Yet 
it costs nothing to put it into action. Write 
today for complete details. 


UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 


your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 


233 BROADWAY, 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
NEW .YORKs 74 


N. Y. 
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_ anywhere,” 


“There is nothing in any study 
said Dr. Foulger, 
“which shows that people who 
sustained a series of accidents in 
the period under study continued 
to have accidents the rest of their 
lives.” 

Accidents, he said, depend on 
external or internal factors affect- 
ing a man’s bodily health. He re- 
viewed studies showing how blood 
pressure and pulse rate are affected 
by anger, or anything else, from 
a family squabble or a sick child 
at home to severe financial losses 
or a poor showing at golf. 

“What causes accidents?” was 
a question asked by Vernon C. 
Page, chief engineer, Sohio Chem- 
ical Co., Lima, O., whose paper 
was titled ‘‘Safe Practices in Hand- 
ling Ammonia and Nitrogen Solu- 
tion’s.” 

His answer was ‘“People— 
people and the errors they make. 
“This he substantiated in review- 
ing answers received from 60 of 
the 75 companies to whom he had 
written before starting work on 
this paper. Among the 60 were 
reports on 32 major accidents— 
ones which had resulted in a major 
loss of the product involved. 

“In only three cases,’ stated 
Mr. Page, “was human error not 
a factor. The other 29 resulted 
from failure of the human factor.” 

Most of the 32 major acci- 
dents, he said, were caused by mis- 
handling of pipes and fittings. In 
three cases, the man opened the 
wrong valve. In one case, the safe- 
ty valve was seeping and the man 
tapped it. The pressure was al- 
ready too great, and the tapping 
increased that pressure until the 
valve popped open. In another 
case, tapping broke the nipple 
with disastrous results. 

Two accidents occurred when 
the men were trying to make re- 
pairs on a line that was under 
pressure. Two others were due to 
failure of cast iron bushings— 
“something that has no place in 
fertilizer solutions,” Mr. Page com- 
mented. 

In one case, someone failed to 
disconnect the hose in filling an 
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ammonia tank truck. The driver, 
unaware of this, drove off and, 
according to the report made to 
Mr. Page, “the whole town had to 
be evacuated at 5.30 a.m.” 

Ways to prevent accidents? 
Mr. Page suggested these rules: 

1. Study the job before you start. 

2. Recognize the hazards involved. 

3. Take action to avoid or over- 
come them. 

The second session of the 
fertilizer section’s Chicago meeting 
was opened with the showing of a 
motion picture, “Knowing’s Not 
Enough,” loaned by the producers, 
United States Steel Co. The film 
portrays the part played by the 
“Four Imps,”—impatience, impul- 
siveness, improvising and impun- 
ity—in causing accidents. Persons 
wishing to make use of this film, 
it was announced, should contact 
any U. S. Steel office anywhere. 

Climax of the Chicago meet- 
ing was a panel discussion of actual 
accident case histories presented by 
executives of eight fertilizer com- 
panies. Each speaker, in five min- 
utes, told what had happened, the 
conclusions as to why it happened, 
and what was done about it. 

Mike Ellison, protection super- 
visor, of the Mississippi Chemical 
Corp., Yazoo City, Miss., told how 
a customer’s tank truck was being 
filled with anhydrous ammonia 
when the hose on the truck rup- 
tured. “We have no control over 
a customer’s facilities,’ said Mr. 
Ellison, “We try to get them to 
test their hose once or twice a year 
and put a good one on if necessary. 
Otherwise, we try to get them to 
let us use an adapter.” 

C. S. Griffith, superintendent, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Cincinnati, O., told of the trouble 
which resulted when a customer's 
son backed his truck up to a load- 
ing dock and got hurt when he at- 
tempted, by himself, to get the 
company’s mechanized conveyor in- 
to position. The customer was 
“sensible” said Mr. Griffith, and 
V-C Chemicals suffered no loss. 

John S. Mark, production 
manager, Farm Bureau Coopera- 
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tive Association, Columbus, 02 
told of an explosion that occurred 
at one of the co-op’s most recently 
built fertilizer plants. All control 
switches have been concentrated in 
one “‘dust free’’ switch room. How- 
ever it wasn’t “dust proof’, and 
when an employee entered to close 
a switch, the resulting dust explos- 
ion burned the man severely. A 
fan to provide higher inside pres- 
sure has been installed in the room. 
said Mr. Mark. He suggested that 
“When you're building a new 
plant it’s a good idea to check the 
blue prints and try to spot hazards 
before construction begins. In our 
case we might have located that 
control room in an area where 
there would have been less dust.” 


Stratton M. McCargo, person- 
nel supervisor, G. L. F. Soil Build- 
ing Service, Ithaca, N. Y., told of 
an all too familar accident in the 
industry where a man was severely 
hurt when an overhanging quan- 
ity of fertilizer in a storage bin fell 
on him as he was adjusting an ex- 
plosive in a hole he had drilled. 


“This problem of falling over- 
hang has not been licked by our 
industry,” said Mr. McCargo. “We 
ought to get together sometime to 
find out what can be one about it.” 

Gaither T. Newnam, insur- 
ance, safety and labor relations di- 
rector, Smith-Douglas Co., Norfolk, 
Va., submitted a case which sub- 
stantiated his contention that “an 
employee seems to get hurt more 
often when he’s not doing his reg- 
ular job.” In this case the man lost 
four fingers on a buzz saw which 
he had no business trying to oper- 
ate. 

A. I. Raney, safety director, 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla., told of what happened 
when an employee used an unclean 
bucket to carry some chlorinated 
lime. He had no idea of what 
could happen from a combination 
of lime, high humidity and cer- 
tain organic matter, but ke knows 
now and will never forget it, this 
report indicated. ‘This accident, 
Mr. Raney underscored, points up 


(Turn to Page 113) 
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NOW...ONE MIDWESTERN SOURCE 


With the addition of a phosphatic solution 
plant to its chemical complex at Tuscola, 
Illinois, U.S.I. can now supply a large area 
in the Midwest with a variety of fertilizer 
materials that will meet all your needs for 
these components: 


PHOSPHORUS ... in the form of Phosphatic 
Fertilizer Solution (wet process phosphoric 
acid, 54-55% P:O;). This is available from 
U.S.1.’s new plant which produces 30,000 
tons/year of P:O;. This chemical frequently 
enables you to make your regular and special 


granular grades of fertilizer at lower cost. 


...and to make higher analysis grades. 


NITROGEN ... available as anhydrous or aqua 
ammonia, plus 16 types of nitrogen solutions 
including urea types. 


SULFURIC ACID. . . available in all concentra- 
tions including oleum, plus good spent acid 


FOR THREE BASIC FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


of fertilizer quality. Plants, not only in 
Tuscola, but also in Sunflower, Kansas, and 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

To help you make the most of these various 
products, U.S.I. Technical Service people are 
ready to work with you. The U.S.I. Engineer 
will help you trouble shoot, set up formula- 
tions, work with you on experimental runs, 
consult with you on equipment selection, and 
can also offer U.S.I.’s laboratory facilities 
for more. intensive investigations. 

For products or assistance from U.S.I. 
Technical Service Department, write Heavy 
Chemicals Sales. 


99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities 
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PNpusteia CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 


Wilmington, Del., has announced 
that “Toxaphene’”’ has been offici- 
ally accepted for registration as a 
household insecticide. Hercules is 
the sole producer of technical toxa- 
phene. 

The new development means 
that formulators can use toxaphene 
in such items as space sprays, aero- 
sols, and mothproofing agents. 
Among the pests toxaphene con- 
trols are flies, mosquitoes, gnats, 
silverfish, bedbugs, roaches, house 
spiders, black carpet beetles, clothes 
moths, fleas, and many small flying 
insects. Toxaphene does not re- 
quire an auxiliary aromatic solvent 
and has a long residual biological 
activity. 

° 


Mold Retardant for Cantaloup 
The Food and Drug Adminis- 


tration recently established a toler- 
ance that permits the use of 
sodium orthophenylphenate — by 
fruit packers on cantaloups. The 
product is used to retard surface 
molds. 

The tolerance permits resi- 
dues of 125 parts per million of 
sodium orthophenylphenate, with 
not more than 10 parts per million 
in the edible portion. The product 
already is being used commercially 
on grapefruit, kumquat, lemons, 
limes, oranges, apples, pears, tan- 
gerines, citrus, citron, and tangelos, 
and also has been cleared tor 
peaches and _ pineapples. Fruit 
packers or processors have been 
invited to contact the Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Midland, Mich., for in- 
formation about treating  pro- 
cedures. 

e 


Eptam, Randox For Watergrass 
Preliminary tests by U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture agrono- 
mists at the University of Cali- 
fornia indicate that two new ex- 
perimental chemicals can control 
watergrass in rice fields. 

Eptam, a _ product of the 
Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, 
can be applied to dry soil 10 days 
before planting at the rate of one 
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pound per acre without injuring 
the rice. 

Randox, or CDAA, a product 
of the Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 


Louis, Mo., can be used on soil 
that has been lightly irrigated. 
Randox was added at the rate of 
four to eight pounds per acre be- 
fore flooding the soil. The rice 
was planted four days later. 
Neither chemical has been 
registered for use on rice so far. 


See Doubled Potash Capacity 
The United States potash in- 


dustry is predicting that North 
American capacity will more than 
double by 1970-71. Canadian esti- 
mates of future consumption indi- 
cate that potash production will 
have to double itself again by 1985 
if all needs are to be met. 

The Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects is 
quoted as saying that a minimum 
of & million and a maximum of 
as much as 10 million ton of K,O 
must be supplied if Canadians and 
Americans are to counteract an- 
nual soil losses twenty-five years 
hence. 

This means, the report states, 
an inplace North American capac- 
ity of at least 7.5 million tons K,O 
per year by 1980. 

The industry is in a transition 
period right now and, during the 
next few years, producers in the 
U. S. are going to have to decide 
whether to sink huge capital in- 
vestments into potash-rich  Sas- 
katchewan. Up until now, the 
area around Carlsbad, N. Mex., has 
supplied the lion’s share of potash 
in North America. Last year, New 
Mexico supplied 92 per cent of 
domestic output, and that figure 
has been fairly constant over the 
past several years. 

Potash producers operating in 
the Carlsbad area include Duval 
Sulphur & Potash Co., Houston, 
Texas; International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Skokie, Ill.; Na- 
tional Potash Co., New York; Po- 
tash Company of America, Carls- 
bad: Southwest Potash Corp., New 
York; and United States Potash 


Billings ile PCA. 


Potash Company 
Carlsbad, N. Mex., as a sales repre- 
sentative for the states of Iowa, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Colorado. He is 
headquartered at Peoria, Il. 

For the past ten years, Mr. 
Billings has been a mine and safety 
engineer at the Carlsbad plant of 
the Missouri School of Mines. 


Co., a division of United States 
Borax & Chemical Corp., New 
York. 

Domestic producers outside 
the Carlsbad area include Ameri- 
can Potash & Chemical Corp., Los 
Angeles, producing from Searles 
Lake brine at Trona, Calif., and 
Bonneville, Ltd., at Wendover, 
Utah. Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich, recovers some potash from 
brines. 

The Carlsbad group of potash 
producers believes that the area 
will supply the bulk of North 
American requirements for some 
years to come. But in Ganadarea 
single producer alone holds potash 
reserves said to be as much as those 
held by all the companies in the 
Carlsbad area. 

Carlsbad producers are faced 
with continually rising labor costs. 
In fact, wage rates paid in New 
Mexico are among the highest in 
any industry in the country. In 
addition, potash prices are at their 
lowest point since before World 
War 1. Since the Carlsbad facili- 
ties must be run nearly full tilt 
in order to be economically feasi- 
ble, the squeeze between low prices 
and high cost has caused Carlsbad 
producers to give attention to cost 
advantages in Canada. 

The ponderous weight of eco- 
nomic factors has put the Carlsbad 
producers into the uncomfortable 
position of making a _ decision. 
They are reluctant to leave New 
Mexico, but must concede that 
the economics of the situation ap- 
pear to rule out the possibility of 
operations both at Carlsbad and 
Saskatchewan. 
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Dealer Promotion Aids Feature of Garden Show 


OME 25 manufacturers of chem- 
icals and fertilizers for the 
home gardener were on hand at 


the Garden Supply trade show, 


which was held on Chicago’s mile- 
long Navy Pier, Nov. 7, 8 and 9. 
Several new products for control 
of insects and diseases of garden 
plants were presented for the first 
time by various manufacturers who 
have also paid considerable atten- 


tion to redesigning containers for 
more effective merchandising in 
self-service stores. 

Especially notable was the evi- 
dence that manufacturers are mak- 
ing an effort to provide dealer pro- 
motional materials to help sell 
more products. In the interests of 
sales promotion, Garden Supply 
Merchandiser sponsor of the gar- 
den show, conducted a two-day re- 


How to Formulate 
LIQUID FERTILIZERS 


Faster...More Accurately with 


NIAGARA ELECTRICONTACT METERS 


Formulating plants can obtain 
a larger share of the liquid 
fertilizer business by accurate 
automatic metering of the 
batch ingredients with Niagara 
Electricontact Meters. This 
modern method lowers costs. 
and increases profits. 


Niagara Meters precisely 
measure volumetrically. Each 
nutating cycle of the piston 
displaces a fixed volume which 
remains constant for any speci- 
fied liquid and temperature 
range. Set the meter to the de- 
sired gallonage and the meter 
automatically stops the flow 
when that gallonage has been 
delivered. Errors are elimi- 
nated. Accuracy is positive. 


There is a Niagara Meter to 
handle any type of liquid. Each 


Niagara Meter is guaranteed to be 
individually tested and calibrated at 
the factory to run with close tolerance 
limits at all rates of flow within its 
rated capacity. 

Let us give you all the facts. Write 
for complete information on... 


NIAGARA 
Meters 


BUFFALO METER CO. 


BUFFALO 14, NEW YORK 


2935 MAIN STREET e 


Niagara Electricontact 
Meter. Set it and 
forget it. 


There’s never a doubt when 
you use Niagara Electri- 
contact Meters for making 
liquid formulations. Just 
set the meter for the num- 
ber of gallons required 
and the meter automatically 
does the rest. 


tail management school with work- 


shop courses in advertising, sales 


promotion, salesmanship and store 
layout and design. 


Typical of the many dealer 
aids available is the “Business 
Booster Broadside,” issued by 
Acme Quality Paints, Detroit, 
Mich., for use by its customers. 
This is a full color sheet imprinted 
with dealer’s name, which shows 
prospects how to select Acme chem- 


_ ical control products for lawns, 


shrubs, flowers, vegetables and 
fruits. 
California Spray Chemical 


Corp., Richmond, Calif., has pre- 
pared a new set of movie shorts 
on gardening topics, to be shown 
by its dealers to garden clubs and 
others in 1959. Cal-Spray’s well- 
known Garden Book, in ten differ- 
ent editions to apply to regional 
conditions, has been revised to in- 
clude new information on pest con- 
trol problems. Introducéd at the 
Chicago show was “Phaltan,” a 
fungicide for roses, which will be 
available in 1959. First showing 
was made of “Ortho Borer Spray” 
for borer control on ornamentals. 
The company has a new 72 per 
cent chlordane spray for  pre- 
emergence crabgrass treatment. 
Kenneth Dietzen, regional mana- 
ger, at Maumee, O., said Cal-Spray 
is also testing a number of other 


new formulations which will be 
announced later. 
B. G. Pratt Co., Paterson, 


New Jersey, introduced a new 
liquid spray for insect and disease 
control on roses and ornamentals. 
For home owners with foundation 
plantings of evergreens, Pratt has 
a new spray formulated with three 
insecticides, and a new 15-10-5 
liquid plant food in one-quart con- 
tainer, which can be attached to 
a hose line. 

Weedez Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo., has solved the problem of 
using 2,4-D in gardens without 
danger from drift of the powder 
or fumes. It’s a Weedez Wonder 
Bar, made of solid wax incorpora- 
ting the active pesticides. Instruc- 
tions indicate that dragging the 
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wax bar across a lawn deposits a 
thin film on broadleaf weeds. 
Niagara Chemical Div., FMC, 
Middleport, N. Y. featured their 
new anti-coagulant rodenticide, 
“Diphacin,” which, it is claimed, 
works faster than Warfarin. Also 
featured was a soluble pre-emerg- 
ence weed killer, “Swep,” available 
in smal] size packages. 
| Boyle-Midway’s Antrol garden 
division, announced availability of 
two formulations with increased 
percentages of malathion and 
| 


chlordane. Shown by Tom Blankly, 
sales manager, and his assistants 
was the company’s extensive “An- 
| trol” line of garden chemicals with 
| “built-in” customer conveniences. 
| American Chemical Paint Co., 
| Ambler, Pa., promoted gibberellic 
acid in an aerosol dispensing con- 
tainer, also their well-known 
“Weedone” weed killer and other 
garden chemicals for varied pur- 


poses. 
Arnott Chemical Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., featured‘‘Mos- 


quito x” said to have residual ef- 
fectiveness for 1 to 3 months. 
“Poison P-nut,” for gophers and 
moles was shown, also “Arnco War- 
farin.” 

Velsicol Corp., Chicago, ex- 
plained to dealers the new spring 
crabgrass campaign they will be 
emphasizing. There will be adver- 
tising and plenty of promotional 
materials as well as 100 percent 
sales support, dealers were told. 

Faesy & Besthoff, New York, 
introduced a new 10 per cent chlor- 
dane dust for garden insect control, 

also new formulations for tomato, 
evergreen and azalea foods, dried 
blood for repelling deer, a termite 
control chmical and other special- 
ties. Edward T. McGown, midwest 
sales manager in charge. 

American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Co., New York, made their 
first showing of a water soluble 
plant food, that, after testing for 
a year and a half, will be placed on 
the home garden market next 
spring. It is a granular material 
that does not cake. Pesticides, 
turf foods and other products were 
also shown. 
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Featured by Nursery Specialty 
Products, Co., Croton Falls, N. Y. 


was “Wilt-Pruf,’’ an  anti-trans- 
pirant which prevents wilting of 
foliage on trees and shrubs which 
are being transplanted in full 
growth on hot summer days. 
International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., had a large dis- 
play of their new “Once a year” 
lawnfood, ‘‘Thrive,’ for home 
lawns and golf courses. This pro- 
duct was first introduced last spring 
in Rockford, Ul., South Bend and 


Fort Wayne, Ind., and later in 
Chicago and Milwaukee. Markets 


east of the Mississippi will be en-| 


tered in the coming season, and 
eventually “Thrive” will be dis- 
tributed nationally. 

Of the applicators on display 
at Chicago, considerable attention 
was drawn to the Du Pont Co’s 
new garden “Flip-Duster.”” The 
unit consists of two metal chambers 
connected by a flexible bellows, and 
each flip of the wrist blows a cloud 
of dust in the desired direction. 


GLEN DON — at Glendon, N. C. 


INSECTICIDE GRADE PYROPHYLLITE 


© ph éto7 
@ 30 Ibs. per cu. ft. 


® avg. particle size 
below 5 microns 


® non-alkaline 
@ chemically inert 


© 92-95% passes a 
325 mesh screen 


® non-hygroscopic 


Insecticide Grade Pyrophyllite is the 
ideal diluent and conditioner for all 
types of insecticidal dusts. As it is non- 
hygroscopic, dusts compounded with In- 
secticide Grade Pyrophyllite will not ab- 
sorb moisture. Nor is there any tendency 
even during extended storage, for the 
carrier to separate from the active in- 
gredients, 


Insecticide Grade Pyrophyllite has 
superior adhering properties, and be- 
cause it is difficult to wet, it holds well 
on the plant leaves even during rain. 
When used as a carrier for products to 
be dusted by airplane, it settles rapidly 
minimizing drift, waste of materials, 
etc. 


GLENDON PYROPHYLLITE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 2414 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Plant and Mines 
Glendon, N. C. 
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~ Handles fertilizer solutions with an 
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EXTRA MARGIN 
OF SAFETY 


The fertilizer solutions industry is turning more and 
more to Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves for 
trouble-free performance and long life. The design of 
the valve provides smooth, streamline fluid flow and 
positive closure. Diaphragm completely isolates bonnet 
mechanism from corrosive fluids in the line and elim- 
inates the possibility of troublesome stem leaks. 


Maintenance is less a problem with Grinnell-Saunders 
Valves, too. The only part of the valve that ever needs 
maintenance is the diaphragm, which can be changed 
in minutes without removing the valve from the line. 
No refacing or reseating is required. 


Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves are unsurpassed 
for handling fertilizer chemicals as diverse as nitric, 
sulphuric, phosphoric acids and their ammonium, 
sodium or potassium salts. Bodies available in cast iron 
(plain or of rubber lined), aluminum, stainless steel; 
diaphragms rubber, neoprene, teflon, or other synthet- 
ics. Handwheel, quick-acting lever, or power operated. 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


4 THIS WEIGHING TANK, manv- 
factured by Fertilizer Equipment 
Sales Corporation, Atlanta, Ga., is 
used for weighing ammonium nitrate 
solutions, sulphuric acid and anhy- 
drous ammonia. When preset weight 
is reached, scale balance trips micro- 
switch, activating power-operated 
Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves * 
which automatically perform the fol- 
lowing: (1) shut off ammonia to tank; 
(2) close air vent from tank; (3) 
open compressed air into tank; (4) 
release ammonia into the fertilizer 
mixer located nearby. 


AT TOP .. . Two %” Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm 
Valves with Grinnell Air Motor topworks. Right 


AT BASE... 
Valves, with Bendix-Westinghouse topworks. Left 


Two 2” Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm 


hand valve opens at start of cycle. When prede- 
termined weight is reached, this intake valve closes 
automatically — while the outlet valve at right 
opens, permitting emptying of tank. 


hand valve acts to vent tank during filling. When 
maximum capacity is reached, right hand valve 
closes and one at left on compressed air line opens, 
to force out anhydrous ammonia. 


CLOSED 


GRINNELL- SAUNDERS DIAPHRAGM VALVES 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island ° Coast-to-Coast Network of Branch Warehouses and Distributors 


valves 
water works supplies 
Amco air conditioning systems , 


Thermolier unit heaters * 
plumbing and heating specialties ° 


welding fittings * engineered pipe hangers and supports ° 
} Grinnell-Saunders diaphragm valves * pipe * prefabricated piping ° 
Grinnell automatic sprinkler fire protection systems e 


pipe and tube fittings °* 


industrial supplies ° 
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Equipment, Supplies, Bulletins 


Pesticide Cost Calculator 
A pesticide cost calculator is 


being offered by the Pest-Cal Co., 
Box 551 Lemon Grove, Calif., that 
is said to provide quick and accu- 
rate calculations for dosages of over 
70 pesticides. 

On one side of the circular 
chart insecticide formulations are 
divided into emulsifiable concen- 
trates, wettable powders, and solu- 
tions to give dosage rates for in- 
secticides, rodenticides, or herbi- 
cides. On the reverse side, a cost 
calculator figures finished spray 
costs. 

” 
Atomizing Nozzle Booklet 

A new line of atomizing noz- 
zles, manufactured by the Schutte 
and Koerting Co., Cornwells 
Heights, Pa., is described in a bul- 
letin prepared by the company. 
The nozzles are designed to pro- 
duce fine, uniformly atomized, hol- 
low-cone sprays and are intended 
for service in operations where 
liquids in small quantities, not 
over about 3 gpm, are to be spray- 
ed as fine mists. They are available 
in 15 orifice sizes. 

The bulletin, 6A-661, can be 
obtained from the company at 
Cornwells Heights, Bucks County, 
Pa. 

* 
Nitroform Handbook 

Nitroform Agricultural Chem- 
icals, Woonsocket, R. L., is offering 
a manufacturers’ handbook on 
Nitroform that describes the chem- 
istry of Urea-form and lists its 
properties and uses. 

The booklet is aimed at sell- 
ing fertilizer to the turfgrass in- 
dustry and points out that turf ap- 
pears to be the number one agri- 
cultural enterprise in this conutry. 
The booklet quotes Dr. Felix V. 
Juska of the U.S.D.A., Beltsville, 
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Md., whose figures indicate that 
there are nearly 14 million acres 
of turf in the country with an 
annual maintenance cost of three 
billion dollars. 

The booklet is available from 
the company at 92 Sunnyside Ave., 
Woonsocket. 

e 


Applicator on Lawn Mowers 
A new method of distributing 


herbicides and _ insecticides on 
lawns is being produced by the 
Spray-Mow Co., Belleville, N. Y. 
A spray-attachment fits on a ro- 
tary lawn mower and consists of a 
non-corrosive plastic reservoir for 
the liquid, a vinyl tube, and two 
metal alloy hook spray nozzles 
that hook under the skirt of the 
mower and direct streams of pesti- 
cides into the path of the rotating 
cutter blades. 

Among the advantages claimed 
by the company for the device are 
an even coverage of lawn area, no 
spray drift, and ease of operation. 


Booklet On Gibrel Uses 

Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., is 
offering an illustrated booklet en- 
titled, “What You Can Tell Farm- 
ers About Gibrel.”” The booklet 
outlines the development of gib- 
berellin growth stimulants, tells 
how they work, and lists practical 
uses of the product. 

Formulations of Gibrel also 
are included in the booklet which 
was prepared in semi-technical 
form for use by dealers in agricul- 
tural chemicals. 

8 


Ajax Conveyor Manual 
A 16-page guide to the selec- 


tion of vibrating conveyors for 
bulk materials has been prepared 
by the Ajax Flexible Coupling 
Co., Westfield, N.Y. 


The new publication gives in- 
formation on materials handling 
operations that can be performed 
simultaneously with conveying. 
Flow charts, illustrations of dif- 
ferent types of applications, ca- 
pacities, dimensions, and other se- 
lection data are included. 

e 
Planting Schedule Chart 

A 1958 Fall Planting Schedule 
for South Carolina field crops, 
has been published as a 12 x 18- 
inch chart by the Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, cooperating with 
the USDA, Extension Service. 

The schedule includes infor- 
mation on seeding, fertilizing, top 
dressing, and other miscellaneous 
information on _ the following 
crops: alfalfa, oats, barley, wheat, 
rye, fescue and ladino, ryegrass, 
rescue, and annual grazing mix- 
ture. 

e 


Hudson Side Handle Bag 
The Multiwall Department of 


the Hudson Pulp and Paper Corp., 
New York, has announced the suc- 
cessful application of a double side 
handle to multiwall bags which 
easily supports weights of 50 
pounds and more. 

According to the company, 
this innovation makes 50 pound 
bags as easy to carry as a suitcase. 
The handle is expected to have 
great sales benefits because of the 
convenience for the end-user. 


Measuring Fumigation 
Data sheet on the ‘“Fumi- 


scope,” describes how the instru- 
ment measures the concentration of 
methyl bromide gas in a space 
under fumigation. Instrument 
shows when and where the gas con- 
centration is sufficient for a kill... 
where the leaks are occurring, and 
whether the gas is penetrating to 
all the insects. Enables thorough 
fumigation in minimum time, and 
the elimination of poor jobs and 
do-overs. 

Instrument reads out in ounces 
per 1000 cubic feet. Sold in two 
portable types—one operates from 
line power, the other from self- 
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contained batteries. Manufacturer: 
Robert K. Hassler Co., P, O. Box 
177, Altadena, Calif. 
r 

Penco Grain Desiccation 

Pennsalt of Washington Divi- 
sion, Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., 
Tacoma, Wash., has prepared a 
technical bulletin on milo and 
grain sorghum desiccation with 
Penco Liquid De-Fol-Ate. 

The bulletin lists advantages 
for the product and tells when and 
how it should be applied. 


Diamond Pesticides Reviewed 
“Your Ready-Reference Guide 


to Dependable Diamond Weed and 
Brush Killers for Effective, Easy, 
Economical Weed and Brush Con- 
trol” is the title of an illustrated, 
12-page booklet just issued by 
Diamond Alkali Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Briefly reviewed in this pocket- 
size catalog are the Crop Rider, 
Fence Rider, and Line Rider 
groups of packaged, ready-to-use 
Diamond herbicide formulations 


lf the stability 
of your insecticide 
is important to you... 


read these facts on carrier compatibility 


Phosphate decomposition can usually be traced directly to 
the carrier. Unless the carrier is uniformly produced, has the 
proper pH, and has a low moisture content, you will always 
have trouble with product stability. And, as toxicant manu- 
facturers know only too well, an unstable product does not 
build good customer relations. 

That’s why manufacturers turn to Pike’s Peak Clay...a 
uniformly produced carrier in sizes from 325 mesh up to 14”. 
Its exceptionally low moisture content and ideal pH of 5 
far exceed the normal performance standards of other car- 
riers. In addition, it is less hygroscopic and has free-and-easy 
flowability. But probably one of the most important benefits 
you get with Pike’s Peak Clay is that this one carrier is 
equally as outstanding for both organic phosphates and for 
hydrocarbons. Yes, . . . only one carrier to buy . . . one carrier 
to store . . . one carrier to use. 


Write today for a sample of Pike’s Peak Clay for laboratory 
testing. Or, better still, call GRaceland 7-3071 in Chicago. But, 
do it now. 


: , GENERAL REDUCTION COMPANY 


1820 ROSCOE STREET e CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


designed and developed expressly 
for handling a diverse range of 
weed and brush control work 
efficiently. 

Application areas suggested 
in the booklet include farms, high- 
ways, secondary and rural roads; 
public utility lines; railroad, pipe- 
line and other rights-of-way, and 
factory sites, plant grounds and 
other industrial areas. 

Amine salts, regular esters and 
low volatile esters of 23 specific 
Diamond formulations are sum- 
marized. Their particular appli- 
cations for controlling broad- 
leaved weeds and clearing brush 
and woody plants are also cited. 

Copies of this literature are 
available on request. Write to 
Diamond Alkali Company, 300 
Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 

* 


KVS Air-Gravity Conveyor 
The Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. 


& Eng. Corp., New York, New 


York began this year the volume 


production of its “Air-Float Air- 
Gravity Conveyor.” This conveyor 
is constructed with an exclusive 
porous tile which results in higher 
capacity and improved resistance 
to corrosion, abrasion and surface 
blinding, over competitive air- 
gravity conveyors. The casing is 
extremely rugged and because op- 
erations are done on production 
machine, price of this conveyor is 
competitive. A new bulletin No. 
58-K describes this product. 
rY 


Potato Sprays Folder 
Plant Protection Ltd., London, 


is offering a folder on potato sprays. 
Described in the folder are Perenox, 
P. P. Zineb, and Hawmac. 

Perenox is listed for the con- 
trol of blight and P. P. Zineb is 
recommended for use in areas 
where the crop is liable to wind 
damage and in dry seasons when 
aphid attack is heavy. Hawmac 
destroys potato haulm, prevents 
blight spreading to the tubers at 
lifting time and makes mechanical 
harvesting easier, according to the 
folder. 
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For uniformly conditioned 
mixed goods, use 


Du Pont UAL-S > 


Here’s how it works... 


New Du Pont UAL-S permits you to take 
advantage of the well-known conditioning 
effect of sulfates in fertilizers. A small 
amount of ammonium sulfate added in a 
finely dispersed form as in UAL-S is equiv- 
alent to a much larger amount added dry 
to the mixture . .. ammonium sulfate means 
better, more uniform conditioning. All of 
your fertilizers will benefit from nitrogen 
derived from UAL-S, because it combines 
two efficient forms of nitrogen with am- 
monium sulfate to provide added sulfur . . . 
an essential plant nutrient with recognized 
agronomic value. 

Regular mixtures cure well with UAL-S, 


are free-flowing and resist caking. In gran- 
ular mixtures, UAL-S aids in producing 
good yields of hard, round, firm granules 
that store and distribute well. UAL-S is 
non-corrosive to fertilizer manufacturing 
equipment, including mild steel and alumi- 
num, and it’s safe—handles at moderate 
pressure, and there’s no danger of flash fires. 

Du Pont specialists can give you at-the- 
plant advice on proper use of UAL-S in 
your fertilizer mixtures. They stand ready 
to assist you in profitably formulating mix- 
tures containing UAL-S. For further infor- 
mation on UAL-S, fill out and mail the 
coupon. 


PROPERTIES OF UAL-S 


42.5% 
20°F. 


Nitrogen Content 
Freezing Point 
Pressure 


Specific Gravity 1.13 


Fixed to Free Ratio .9to1.0 


15 psi at GO’F. 


Composition: Parts;100 
' Urea 
' Ammonium Sulfate 
Ammonia 
Water 
COs 


Du Pont UAL solutions in mixed fertilizers have helped 
American farmers grow better crops for 25 years. 


® MMe a Teak te Cok oe ae a é ; 
LU forse A ie E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) fe 
| Polychemicals Department, Room 2539-W 1 
AMMONIA LIQUORS | Wilmington 98, Delaware 1 
| Dear Sirs: Please send me more information on UAL-S. | 
| if 
Name i 
| Firm If 
y 
| Address Vi 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF | i 
| City State | i] 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY l me ee JT 
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another fertilizer project 


designed and equipped by 


Mexico’s first Triple Superphosphate plant 


Designed to produce 150 metric tons per day of 
granular fertilizer, the plant sketched above is 
part of a Mexican government program to promote 
agriculture and increase industrial independence. 
It will be the latest of several chemical and fertil- 
izer operations of Guanos y Fertilizantes de 
Mexico, 8. A., and the first Mexican plant produc- 
ing triple superphosphates. Start-up is scheduled 
for 1960. 

Like so many of the most modern fertilizer 
plants erected throughout the world, this new 
venture will employ the Dorrco Granular Fertilizer 
and Dorrco Strong Phosphoric Acid Processes. 


ST ACM FO. RED 


| JOR 


WORLD - WIDE RESEARCH + ENGINEERING + EQUIPMENT. 


Plant design, engineering and equipment for these 
processes are being supplied by Dorr-Oliver Inc. 
The contract with Dorr-Oliver also calls for design, 
engineering and supply of equipment for the 
unloading and storage of raw materials, shipping, 
power production, warehouse and laboratory 
facilities, and for offices and other buildings. 

The services of Dorr-Oliver cover all phases of 
fertilizer plant design, from laboratory studies and 
economic evaluation to supplying a complete oper- 
ating facility of any size. Write for a copy of Bulletin 
No. 8000 — or let us send an engineer to discuss 
your particular project. No obligation, of course. 


Rm-ConiveR 


N.C © RR P.O OR, AST es 


- COIN ON Eco Ths Gn . U. S. A. 


Dorrco — TM Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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AAAS To Meet In Washington 
The 125th meeting of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will be held 
in Washington, D. C., December 
26 to 31. All 18 sections of the 
association will have programs and 
approximately 92 affiliated  soci- 
eties of the AAAS will participate. 
The Sheraton-Park will be the 
headquarters hotel. Among agri- 
cultural discussions planned are 
four sessions on the topic, “Water 
in Agriculture.” 
e 
Dow Names St. Louis Area Rep. 
Gene W. Wagnon has been 
moved to the agricultural chemical 
sales staff of the St. Louis district 
office by the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany. Wagnon will represent Dow 
on their full line of farm and in- 
- dustrial products in the southern 
parts of Indiana and Ilinois and 
adjacent parts of Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 
e 
Delaware Crop Program 
Exhibits of farm machinery, 
fertilizer, seed; and chemicals were 
a feature of this year’s Delaware 
Crop Improvement Association 
Program Nov. 24-25 in Dover, Del. 
A crop and soils short course 
featured specialists on corn and 
soybeans. This was the group’s 50th 
anniversary meeting. 
2 
To Operate N.C.I. Plant 
Northern Chemical Industries, 
Baltimore, Md., has contracted 
with Chemetron Corp. (formerly 
National Cylinder Gas Corp.) 
the latter’s Chemical Division to 
- Operate its new Ammonia _ plant 
and related facilities at Searsport, 
Maine under a five-year lease. N. 
C. I. will act as sole distributor of 
the production. 
e 
Stauffer Int. Names Walker 
Frank B. Walker has been ap- 
pointed sales development mana- 
ger, Latin America, by the Inter- 
national Division, Stauffer Chem- 
ical Company. Mr. Walker, who 
had been a technical representative 
of Stauffer’s Agricultural Chemi- 
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cals Division stationed in New Or- 
leans, will be headquartered in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 

° 


Seek American Partnership 

A chemical and fertilizer plant 
in Tetuan (Morocco) is interested 
in a partnership association with 
an American firm, to enlarge the 
plant and increase its line of agri- 
cultural products. Those interested 
are urged to contact Mr. Antonio 
Marce, Casanova #111, Barcelona, 
Spain. 


trates free flowing. 
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/ TYPE 41 CLAY 


In making organic concentrates using benzene 
hexachloride, chlordane, toxaphene, and other sim- 
ilar materials, it is important to have the concen- 


TYPE 41 Clay can be combined with more 
costly diluents, such as Fuller’s earth, and the 
result will be a free-flowing concentrate, at a 
lower cost to the producer. 

TYPE 41 Clay has the following advantages: 

e@ NON ABRASIVENESS 

® FINE PARTICLE SIZE 

@ ADSORPTIVENESS 

@ PROPER BULK 

© HIGH INSECTICIDAL VALUE OF CLAY ITSELF 

@ LOW PH VALUES 

@ NO PHYTOTOXICITY TO PLANTS 

@ OUTSTANDING ABILITY TO STICK TO THE LEAF 


For Further Information or Samples Write to 


Seutheastem 


CLAY COMPANY 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Smith Named Project Manager 


Dre Di Reeonrmeh:. has 
named _ product 
New Chemicals group of Union 
Carbide Chemicals Company, divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corp., New 
York. In his new position, Dr. 
Smith will direct the market de- 


been 


velopment of Carbide’s nitrogen. 


and chlorine compounds. In this 
and chlorine compounds. 

Before joining Carbide in 
1956, Dr. Smith was a senior scien- 


tist at Oak Ridge. 


iF 
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manager in the 
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STOP 


SIFTING! | 


\ 


PACK 
POISONOUS 
POWDERS 
SAFELY 

IN 


DUOTITE 
BAGS 


BY 
CONTINENTAL 


You can’t take chances when you’re pack- 
aging poisonous powders. Sifting can be 
dangerous! 


Duotite bags look neat and trim. And with 
Continental’s expert printing they have 
plenty of sales appeal. Call on Continental 
for the best package for poisonous powders 


CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY and other special chemical products. 
FLEXIBLE PACKAGING DIVISION ._ That’s why you should use Duotite bags by 
*carvcis egtere yxy |r. VERNOe, cet eee Continental. Duotite bags are of rugged con- 
struction with or without special liners to 


QUALITY PRINTERS AND CONVERTERS 


OP Ficxidl eaten CRAGIN ne meet your product specifications. They have 
double-folded bottoms secured by both heat 
seal and adhesive. They’re durable, too—give 
strong resistance to breakage. 
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ROUND TABLE 


(From Page 33) 


content) of the soil phosphatic ma- 
terials is also of great importance, 
observed Mr. Martin. 


Continuing the discussion, W. 
Harwood, IMC, also commented 
on the importance of physical 
properties. ‘The porosity of the 
materials is probably the most im- 
portant of the properties. Regard- 
ing particle size, he remarked that 
ammoniation increases as particle 
size decreases. The reaction tem- 
perature, when normal superphos- 
phate is used, is not too important 
a factor in ammoniation; — but 
when triple super is the phosphate 
source, temperature is very impor- 
tant. 


Listing operation factors for 
maximum ammoniation with mini- 
mum loss, Mr. Harwood recom- 
mended: correct formulation, efh- 
cient reaction time, temperature 
control, ventilation, good house- 
keeping, adequate drying facilities 
with good control, and good cool- 
ing facilities. 


At the Cyclone 
NE of the problems in ferti- 
lizer processing is the build- 
up of material on the interior of 
cyclone-type dust collectors. Com- 
ments by various round table mem- 
bers, offered several suggestions as 
to how to cope with this problem. 


It was pointed out that moisture 


is a big factor in causing solids to 
build-up in cyclones, that 
operating with gas temperatures 
above the dewpoint avoids con- 
densation. Another solution is to 
supply heat by external means, for 
example resistance wires, . . . but 
although this would solve the prob- 
lem, it would be too costly. In- 
sulating ducts or a cooler entering 
the cyclone serves to eliminate con- 
densation and build-up. Keeping 
the cyclone at about the same 
temperature as the air going 
through will also reduce condensa- 
tion. 


and 
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The use of rotary locks will 
provide seals for the bottom of the 
cyclone, and serve to keep out air 
which causes condensation. Con- 
densation resulting from leaks al- 
lowing air to enter the cyclone can 
be avoided by superheating the 
gases in the system. Rotary locks 
are set to keep seals at the bottom 
of the dryer, to allow for adequate 
maintenance, — otherwise the effi- 
ciency is way off. 


The hypothesis that lining 
cyclone type collectors with a 
polyethylene or Teflon-type mate- 
rial might eliminate material 
build-up,—on the theory that the 
hygroscopic materials of fertilizer 
products might not stick—has been 
investigated and found impractical 
because water tends to run down 


the sides of such a lining. 


Part 2 of the Fertilizer Industry 
Round Table Report will appear in the 
January issue, 


Now ... for the first time .. . 
Summit offers quality, test-proven 
hydrous alumina silicates in not 
one, but three separate products, 
each with its own controlled par- 
ticle distribution for specific in- 
secticide applications. Whether 


your choice is Summit SER-X, 
Srer-A-Sit, or MICROCITE, you 


are assured of a product that: 


summit hydrous alumina silicates 


e is free flowing. 
e is highly inert with a 
neutral pH. 


e is non-hygroscopic. 
e offers good wetting 
characteristics, 


e has a flat particle shape. 


Like to know more about these 
versatile materials? Write today 
for technical literature and 
samples. 


eS 


NOW IT’S 


WONDERWALL 


new name for the “toughness champ” 
multiwall made from Clupak* paper 


ee ee Fertilizer, feed, cement, chemi- 

- — cals, seed, produce — everything 

that travels in a multiwall travels 
safer in a WONDERWALL. 

This superiority has been 
proven in the lab and in the field. 
WONDERWALL bags perform bet- 
ter because they’re made of. 
tougher Clupak paper—the paper 
that stretches. It absorbs impact 
without failing where ordinary 
kraft paper breaks. 

WONDERWALL bags measur- 
ably reduce breakage. Also, they 
pack faster, handle easier, stack 
firmly... and they cost no more 
- than old-fashioned bags. 

For better efficiency and lower 
costs specify WONDERWALL, the 
bag that’s making ordinary multi- 
walls obsolete. On your next car- 
load, order a trial shipment of 
5000 and see for yourself. 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper 
manufactured under its authority. 


MULTIWALL BAG DIVISION 
WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. - 
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N.A.T.A. CONVENTION 


(From Page 50) 


pilot and one who plays an in- 
creasingly important part in agri- 
culture. The financially irresponsi- 
ble crop duster is being replaced 
by a sober, thinking businessman. 
The proposed CAB Part 75, he 
said, should be enacted so that the 
new businessman will have a sound 
basis on which to build and not be 
forced to operate under the present 
air show waiver. He said that 1,830 
aerial applicators have a total of 76 
million dollars tied up in equip- 
ment and deserve a better basis on 
which to operate. 


(To be concluded next month) 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(From Page 57) 


While discussions are likely to con- 


tinue mostly in the question-raising 
stage, some efforts are being started 


to seek out the perfect insecticides 
—always fatal to insects, easy to 
produce and apply, and with no 
toxicity for man. 

The questions being raised 
follow these lines: Are enough re- 
search facilities being devoted to 
seeking new sources for insecticides? 
Will discoveries come from basic 
research, from industry, from the 
Land Grant Colleges, or from some 
aspect of applied research? 

Scattered research already is 
probing into the value of such 
widely different possible controls 
as viruses and parasites on one 
hand and dehydrating powders on 
the other. Research also is forg- 
ing ahead in the field of new chem- 
icals for agriculture. 

* * * i * 

Though relatively little is be- 
ing said about it now, the bulk 
fertilizer business is expanding at 
a rapid pace. Farm managers re- 
port that larger farmers like the 
benefits of having fertilizers ap- 
plied by nearly-automatic mechani- 


cal equipment, and the savings they | 
get on bulk prices as compared 
with bagged prices. 


While some farmers are turn- 
ing to group bulk applications, 
others are lining up in favor of 
aerial application. USDA experts 
now predict that you can expect a 
surprising boom in aerial applica- 
tion both of fertilizers and_pesti- 
cides during the next few years. 


Among the reasons are new 
aircraft specially designed to fly 
more slowly, take off and land in 
shorter distances, and operate even 
more safely than present craft. 
Another reason is the increased 
activity of the National Aviation 
Trades Association in persuading 
farmers that aerial application is 
effective, safe, and economical. 


“Protecting Crops and Con- 


sumers,” 
tion of the Federal Food and Drug 


a long-awaited publica- 


Administration on pesticides, is 
now available. FDA hopes to get 
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Railcar or truck.. ees TREBLE 45% 
straight or combined /oads... eae 
anywhere in the West... 


1 


your shipment gets there |aapeeepone 
FAST when you order AO een a 
ANCHOR phosphates! 


Your customers get the fast service they 


PELLETED 


like when you order Anchor for their 
phosphate needs. Western Phosphates’ 
centrally located plant at Garfield, Utah, 
and network of in-transit warehouses 


11-48-0O 
PELLETED 


assure prompt delivery to Western 
growers. 


For full information, call any office of 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., Inter- PELLETED 
mountain, sales agent for these 7 Anchor 


products. They will expedite your order. 


16-48-0 
PELLETED 
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Western Phosphates’ p/ant at Garfield, Utah, is centrally located 
to serve all the west... fast! 


Distributed by 
WILSON & GEO. MEYER & CO. 
INTERMOUNTAIN 
CALIFORNIA: San Francisco, 
ARIZONA: Phoenix — OREGON? 
PELLETED PHOSPHATE FERTILIZERS. . bPortianad —wasHiNGTON: Seattle 


—IDAHO: Twin Falls— COLORADO: 
Produced by WESTERN PHOSPHATES, /NC., Garfield, Utah 


Denver — UTAH: Salt Lake City 
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12-page leaflet to farmers via as- 
sociation, Federal Extension, and 
farm organizations. 

Highlights of the leaflet are 
simple rules for growers (use pesti- 
cides only on crops recommended, 
in amounts specified, and at times 
specified on the label), and sim- 
ple rules for the packer-shipper 
(find out if the grower followed 
label directions in applying pesti- 
cides, then follow good commercial 
practice with regard to washing, 
brushing, etc.). 

Copies of the publication can 
be obtained by writing to the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C., for FDA's 
leaflet No. 6, “Protecting Crops 


and Consumers.’ %>%& 


ATOMIZING NOZZLE 


(From Page 51) 


treated, either alone or simul- 
taneously with spray from the over- 
head nozzles by lowering the out- 
let position and directing the de- 
livery of pest-control materials up- 
ward. 

With a relatively few minor 
adjustments and modifications, it 
is believed that this equipment can 
readily be adapted to a_ large 
variety of low to medium height 
row crops such as bush _ beans, 
beets, lettuce, onions, and various 
cole crops for the application of 
pesticides. 

Except for the nozzle adapter 
sleeve, which was of steel, the com- 
ponents of the experimental nozzle 
assembly were machined from 
brass. The reducer fitting and the 
nozzle body were machined from 
hexagonal bars and the stem from 
3g-inch round stock. Nozzles with 
adequate filter screens may be ob- 
tained from a_ spray-equipment 
dealer. 

The vapor-spray nozzle as- 
sembly was tested extensively dur- 
ing 1957 in experiments conducted 
in the Columbia Basin of Washing- 
ton for control of the green peach 
aphid on potatoes. The nozzle per- 
formed well in practice, held up 
well, and, with a size 7 orifice, gave 
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a fine, atomized spray at one gal- 
lon per acre per nozzle which dis- 
tributed itself well through the 
foliage. With respect to foliage 
penetration and coverage, especial- 
ly of the under surfaces of the 
lower leaves, the atomizing nozzles 
with the air blast seemed to be 
superior to the flat-spray nozzles of 
conventional design at the same 
overall gross rate. Aphid control 
results with the vapor-spray nozzle 
also appeared to average somewhat 
better than with the regular flat- 
spray nozzle. 


Two series of tests were con- 
ducted to determine the effect of 
rate on insect control. In both 
series, atomizing nozzles were 
mounted in the dust-tube outlets 
and used in conjunction with flat 
sprays from the overhead branches. 
In one series, size 7 atomizing noz- 
zles were used. In the second 
series, size 12 atomizing nozzles. 


The respective application 
rates of the two combinations were 
approximately 16 and 20 gallons 
per acre. At the higher volume, 
and with somewhat coarser drop- 
let size, results were substantially 
better than at the lower gross rate 
with the smaller orifice and finer 
spray. Thus, two applications of 
endrin (0.5 pound net per acre per 
treatment) with the coarse vapor 
spray from size 12 nozzles at 20 
g.p.a. gave an average population 
reduction of 98 per cent as com- 
pared with 91 per cent for three 
applications of the fine vapor-spray 
from size 7 nozzles at 16 g.p.a. For 
the green peach aphid, the mini- 
mum gross rate for efficient results 
appears to be approximately 20 
gallons per acre.*k* 


TRYBEN 200 


(From Page 36) 


wild roses (especially McCartney 
or Cherokee), sumac, persimmon, 
sassafras and hackberry. For these 
species, thorough spraying of foli- 
age and stems, as well as_ the 
ground under the plants, is recom- 
mended. 
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now being allocated to manufac- 
turers and distributors of concen- 
trated, high analysis, water solu- 
ble plant foods. 


Controlled 


CUSTOM 


PACKAGING 
of 


WATER SOLUBLE 
FERTILIZERS 


We offer highly accurate 
formulating and packaging 
in units of one pound or 
more .. . with the economies 
of specialized operation and 
production line speed. We 
make shipments under cus- 
tomers labels and shipping 
tags. 


Our experience in blending 
and formulating should be 
most helpful to manufactur- 
ers projecting new fertilizer 
products. Our people are 
available for consultation 
at our modern packaging 
plant, Metuchen, N. J. 


Davies Nitrate Co. 


INCORPORATED 
@ [18 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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7 LEVERAGE 
SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED 
ACCURATE 
FOR LIFE | 


Pd 


New Totalizing Scale 
Retains Its High Accuracy 


Thayer Inventory Scale fits over any conveyor 
— continuously weighs material passing thru 


A new type continuous inventory 
scale is being used for refractories, 
mining, fertilizer batching and other 
rugged operations where maintenance 
is usually a problem. 


The scale assembly fits over level 
or inclined conveyors at any desired 
location. Pneumatic or electro-me- 


chanical controls provide remote read- 
ing. The scale weighs the moving belt 
and material on it, deducting the tare 
weight of the belt itself. Thayer Scales 
of 100 lbs. or 300 tons per hour capa- 
city are available. 


Exclusive Thayer Plate Leverage 
System is guaranteed accurate for the 
life of the scale. There are no knife- 
edge pivots to wear down. Neither 


Jha 7 
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dirt nor vibration can affect its high 
accuracy. Thayer Scales are unsur- 
passed for reliability under rugged 
conditions where maintenance is in- 
frequent. 


Recalibrate linearly with a direct 
setting by just placing a known 
weight on the scale platform. The 
endless belt is not disturbed. No 
chains or involved calculations are 
required. Setting is positive, accu- 
rate and long lasting. 


Write us about any problems you have 
in bulk weighing for inventory or 
batching purposes. 


*THE THAYER SYSTEM OF PROCESS CONTROL BY WEIGHT 


AUTOWEIGHTION 


15 Thayer Park, Pembroke, Mass. 


Like other non-selective and 
somewhat volatile herbicidal com- 
pounds, materials based on tri- 
chlorobenzoic acid present a po-— 
tential hazard to certain sensitive 
crops. Users are cautioned not to 
use equipment with Tryben 200 
that has been applied for spraying 
insecticides, fungicides, selective 
herbicides, and fertilizers, as plant 
injury may result. Users are also 
warned that the product may cause 
irritation of skin and eves, and 
to avoid contact with skin and 
clothing. Label precautions should 
be followed carefully. *& 


OZOBAN FOR ‘59 


(From page 35) 


Ozoban is a mixture of 68% 
ascorbic acid, 26.5% anhydrous 
inert ingredients. When dissolved 
in water, Ozoban -yields a solution 
of potassium ascorbate ready for 
spraying, using standard spraying 
equipment. In work done at River- 
side, 100 gallons of Ozoban solu- 
tion were used to cover one-half 
acre of romaine lettuce. The pro- 
per use-level must be established, 
say Pfizer spokesmen, since the 
quantity needed per acre will vary 
with the type and age of plant 
treated. 

Some 26 plants—including al- 
falfa, beets, grapes, roses, tomatoes 
and radishes—are known to be sub- 
ject to smog damage. Ozoban is 
now being evaluated, in further 
California research, for possible 
use on many of these plants as well 
as citrus. 

Ozoban has had no deleterious 
effect on plant tissue in tests to 
date. Its chemical ingredients yield 
a solution of potassium ascorbate. 
When sprayed on vegetation, Ozo- 
ban enters the plant cells, giving 
resistance to the toxic effects of 
ozone and oxidized hydrocarbons. 

Ozoban is readily soluble in 
water. There is some efferve- 
scence for a short time as the pro- 
duct dissolves. Ozoban solutions 


-are somewhat sensitive to oxida- 


tion by air. Contact with metals 
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‘such as iron or copper accelerates 


the oxidation and, if possible, solu- 
tions should be prepared and used 
the same day. 

The new chemical is being 
marketed through regular distri- 
butors in 5-and 10-lbs. canisters, 
polyethylene-lined. Growers are ad- 
vised to store in a cool, dry place, 
and to keep the container tightly 
closed when not in use.kK* 


FERTILIZER VIEWS 


(From Page 59) 


farmers buy only straight or single 
fertilizers the difficulties can be 
overcome by laying down rigid 
specifications for each class of ferti- 
lizer, and prohibiting the sale of 
substandard materials. 

“The farmer, analyst and 
manufacturer may perhaps sum up 
his needs by saying that he looks 
to the soil chemist to give him 
good methods for estimating the 
amount of available phosphoric 
acid in fertilizers. Indeed, the 
American fertilizer trade is carried 
out almost exclusively in terms of 
the so-called ‘available phosphoric 
acid’. I personally hope that this 
expression will not be introduced 
into British pratice, because it has 
erroneous implications. The a- 
mount of the fertilizer phosphorus 
actually available to a crop de- 
pends not only on its conventional 
solubility, but on a host of other 
factors. It will vary with the kind 
of soil and crop, the weather, the 
method, and time of application, 
and so-on. Non-committed terms 
such as ‘readily soluble’, ‘water- 
soluble’, ‘citric-soluble’ or ‘citrate- 
soluble’ are much to be preferred 
to the ambiguous term ‘available’. 

“Although it would be con- 
venient to have a universal method 
of analysis for measuring ‘readily 
soluble’ fractions, there is consider- 
able risk in treating any test too 
rigidly. The neutral ammonium 
citrate method used in the United 
States until 1931 appeared to be 
weighted against the ammoniated 
superphosphates which were then 
being made in rapidly increasing 
amounts. The method was re- 
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viewed and modified. 


“There are certainly condi- 
tions in which conventional ana- 
lytical methods introduced for 
spectfic purposes may become anti- 
quated and prove an obstacle to 
progress. Useful as the water solu- 
bility test may be as a check on the 
eficiency of making  superphos- 
phate, there is an urgent need for 
one or more alternative methods 
to estimate the readily soluble 
phosphate in other kinds of ferti- 
lizer. 

“The main difficulty in im- 
proving analytical methods and in 
introducing new kinds of fertilizer 
is the lack of a sufficient body of 
data on the relative values of var- 
ious kinds of phosphate fertilizer 
over a range of agricultural condi- 
tions. Most of the American ex- 
perience seems to have been limited 
to pot experiments. Far more field 
experiments are needed in this 
country on alternative kinds of 
fertilizers and especially on their 
effects. Test 


residual work is 


also needed to compare occasional 
heavy dressings against frequent 
small dressings suitably timed and 
placed. The main object of ferti- 
lizer analysis should be to help 
farmers to get the right sort and 
the amount of fertilizer in the 
right place at the right time. The 
precise strength of the fertilizer 
may be of quite secondary im- 
portance.” toe 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(From page 54) 


is taking place, what materials are 
going to be used, what precautions 
are being taken in their use, and 
what has been the success of similar 
programs in other areas. With this 
understanding there is less likeli- 
hood of minority groups gaining 
control of public opinion. 

‘The emergency message is one 
instance in which the newspaper 
will go to the applicator for the 
story. When such things as_air- 
craft accidents occur, they are of 


Aluminum 
Tanks 

for 
Nitrate 
Solutions 


@ COLE was first to build welded aluminum tanks for nitrate 
solutions, just as we have always pioneered in supplying the 
plant food industry with tanks or equipment for the storage 


or processing of agricultural chemicals. . 


. . Send us your 


inquiries for conventional or special design tanks—shop 
built up or field erected, using flat, flanged and dished, or 
hemispherical heads. Write for a copy of Tanks and Equip- 
ment for the Plant Food Industry. 


Elevated Tanks, Pressure Vessels, Chemical 
and Processing Equipment from Aluminum, 
Stainless and Carbon Steel, Monel and 
Other Alloys. 


Established 1854 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
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interest to everybody, despite the 
fact that a custom applicating con- 
cern might not be anxious to have 
them publicized. The editor is go- 
ing to report on an accident and 
if he cannot get the story from the 
applicator, he will get it from 
somebody else. The important 
thing, in this instance, is for the 
custom applicator to give him the 
story so that at least it will be 
factually correct. 

When preparing a story for 
consideration by an editor, there 
are a few rules to be followed. If 
possible, a story should be written 
in advance and submitted as quick- 
ly as possible. It should be type- 
written and double spaced. The 
name, address, and _ telephone 
number of the author should be 
attached in case the editor has 
some questions or would like some 
more information. A news story 
is based primarily on facts and 
their sources. Sentences should be 
kept short and_ people’s names 
should be used wherever possible. 


PROVEN PERFORMANCE 


FRY MODEL CSG 


If a town has more than one news- 
paper, the story should be sent to 
both of them with a notation say- 
ing this is being done. Pictures 
should be glossy prints and the 
subjects should be doing something 
interesting rather than just looking 
at the camera. 

In writing a story it often is 
helpful to look at the newspaper 
for which it is intended and follow 
its style. Traditionally, newspapers 
tell the story in the first paragraph 
by answering the questions of the 
five W’s and an H. For example: 
“Delux Spray Service (who) at 
Ashtabula (where) assisted in sav- 
ing a corn crop (what) yesterday 
(when) by an emergency aerial 
application (how) to halt a chinch- 
bug attack (why) .” 

Obviously, the details of busi- 
ness come first but there are likely 
to be occasions when news worthy 
items can be passed along to the 
newspapers and, by the way, local 
radio stations. By taking advantage 
of these occasions and making the 


STRONG, SIFT-PROOF BAG CLOSURES! 


for Automatic, Square or Flat Paper Bags 


IDEAL FOR THESE PRODUCTS: 
~~~ Insecticides, Fertilizers, 
Chemicals, Cement Paints, 
Wheat Paste, Milk Powder, 
Dog Foods, Briquets, 
Corn Meal, Powders and 
other granular products. 


EXIT VIEW 


Sift-proof because it double-folds, heat seals and glues on heavyweight 
coated or lined paper bags. Double-folds and glues only on plain kraft bags. 
Strong because the second fold is glued to the first adding shipping and 
carrying strength to powder tightness. And the closing operation is 


continuously automatic! 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE TODAY! 


GEORGE H. FRY COMPANY 


42 East Second Street, Mineola, N. Y. — Ploneer 6-6230 
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effort, the custom applicator can 
bring himself to the attention of 
more people. With attention comes 
more business.kjy%& | 


FOREST PESTS 

(From Page 29 
Some of our most destructive forest 
pests have come from foreign 
shores. Examples are the chestnut 
blight, the white pine blister rust, 
the European pine shoot moth and 
the gypsy moth. 


Chemicals Most Effective Weapon 

O matter how well and thor- 
N ough the job of checking 
pests by the indirect measures, we 
can seldom count on such methods 
to accomplish the entire job, be- 
cause our present knowledge about 
the manipulation of cultural meas- 
ures and biological controls pro- 
vides but a partial answer for stop- 
ping destructive pests. Where na- 
ture fails and valuable forests are 
threatened, direct control action is 
called for. Most major destructive 
insects are now combatted by di- 
rect measures. Direct control usu- 
ally involves the use of chemicals. 


To Be Concluded Next Month 


TRENDS IN AGRICULTURE 


(From Page 45) 


There are other highly com- 


petitive fields in agriculture. Some 


take for granted that fertilizer and 
farm equipment suppliers norm- 
ally set up “‘farmer-dealers,” but 
scream “unfair competition” when 
this happens in other lines. We 
fail to recognize that in some areas 
there are more suppliers than there 
are dealers, with the resulting bat- 
tle of the “ins” and the “outs”. 
Normal distribution channels can 
be used only when there are no 
more suppliers of a chemical than 
there are channels. This is a prob- 
lem of very simple arithmetic. 

In conclusion then, let us face 
the facts as they exist. 

The economic forces in agri- 
culture are dominant in our busi- 
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ness whether we wish to admit it 
or not. The farmer in the top 10% 
bracket is in an extremely good 
purchasing position and, in many 
cases, the credit risk is better with 
him than with his dealer. 


When the number of suppliers 
is greater than the number of dis- 
tribution outlets, then we find 
farmer-dealers and direct selling 
at wholesale prices to large farmers. 

The distributing function has 
been confused with the manufac- 
turing and supply function insofar 
as our industry is concerned. Firms 
with a research and manufactur- 
ing overhead cannot compete in 
low cost distributing functions, and 
over the past few years the clea- 
vage between research and manu- 
facture on the one hand and dis- 
tribution on the other hand has be- 
‘come quite clear. 

There is an old saying in Wall 
Street - “Never Buck a Trend’. 
Many of the difficulties of our in- 
dustry over the past ten years or 
so have resulted from continued 


efforts to “Buck the Trend’. The 


economic trends in agriculture are 
massive and inexorable in their 
direction and speed. We cannot 
stop them or change them. Our job 
is to recognize them and take ad- 
vantage of them. ** 


FERTILIZER SAFETY 


(From Page 93) 


the importance of indoctrinating 
every worker in all the hazards of 
his job. 

Grayson D. Morris, of South- 
ern States Cooperative, Richmond, 
Va., told of a man who was assign- 
ed to disconnect the hose from an 
emptied ammonia tank car. The 
valve wouldn’t bulge, so he called 
on two men nearby to hold the 
wrench. The valve broke and 
fumes caused suffering to the eyes 
of the men. Examination of this 
valve showed that it was in perfect 
condition, but that it had been 
attached by only three of the top 
threads. 


The improperly _ installed 
valve was an unsafe condition, Mr. 
Morris pointed out. In addition, 
the men who were trying to per- 
form an unfamiliar task, had fail- 
ed to use protective equipment. 

Last of the eight-man panel 
was W. A. Stone, superintendent, 
Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. who had another 
familiar story. A lump of material 
had jammed the flow to a feeder 
bed, and a man was directed to 
go up and dislodge the obstruction. 
For this a rod is provided, but this 
fellow decided to do it otherwise. 
He stuck his hand in and it was 
caught and crushed between the 
lump and the feeder belt. 

Considerable clarifying  dis- 
cussion from the floor followed the 
panel presentation, with special in- 
terest in personnel and public lia- 
bility angles of the cases reported. 
In general, it was agreed before 
adjournment, that this 
program feature had been one of 
the most helpful and thoroughly 


unusual 


features at this price. 


fast, precise bagging—up to ten 100-Ib. bags per minute 
simplicity of design—only two units; E-10 Belt Feeder and GA-17 


Bagger 


ease of operation—just attach the bag and pull handle 
eye-level weight indication— balance indicator operates on torsion 


principle 


corrosion-resistant stainless steel plates—where contact is made 


with fertilizer 


minimum head-room required—scale also available in a floor 


portable frame 


The low, low cost attached to this outstanding Richardson Fertilizer 
Scale makes it an ideal unit for both small and large output operations. 
Maximum speed with excellent accuracy assures the user of both 
economical bagging and elimination of “give-away.” 

Only the Richardson GA-17 offers the fertilizer producer all these 


service always available—from Richardson’s nationwide facilities 


... Within 24 hours if desired 


Richardson Scales conform to 
U.S. Weights and Measures 
H-44 for your protection. 


Write Today For Full Information 


For higher-speed production the Richardson HA-39 provides bagging 
rates up to 24 bags a minute at 2 oz. accuracy. 


Kichoudsen, 


MATERIALS HANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 1902 
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RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY e CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Also manufactured in Europe to U.S. standards 


@ 1362 
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REPUBLIC 


SULPHATE or AMMONIA 
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Top-quality Republic Sulphate of Ammo- 
nia is available bagged for direct application, 
or by carload lot in bulk form for mixing 
your own blends of high-nitrogen fertilizer. 

And because Republic is one of the largest 
producers of Sulphate of Ammonia, you are 
assured of prompt delivery at regularly 
scheduled intervals to meet your require- 
ments. 

Order Republic Sulphate of Ammonia to 
day. Call or write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES ° CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


evaluation of insecticides , 
nds for insecticidal, 


and bactericidal properties ; 
of pesticide-treated crop’ 


i rops 
io-assay of insecticide residues ee ca 
fe Be eaeal determination of pit en 
. oe cology including warm ° 
fe ge toxicity studies 
fe in assays — physic 
a babe! oat biological 
\F chemical and 


| services 


Screening 
fungicida ’ 
Flavor evaluation 


o-chemical 


ther biological 
2 microbiologica 


PROJE cT RE s delete WISCONSIN 
LT 
AND CONSU Rian 
Write for Price Schedule 
: RESEARCH 
oe FOUNDATION 


_ P.O, BOX 2217 * MADISON 1, WIS. 


See wie s Om aC 


A READY SUPPLY OF 


Hotenone 
Resins 


IS AS NEAR AS YOUR TELEPHONE 


Need quality rote- 

none resins for garden 
sprays and aerosols, 

pet shampoos, household 
and plant aerosols, 
cattle sprays and 
washes? Call C.1.C. 

for a dependable 

source. You'll get rote- 
none resins that are brittle, 
crystal-clear, free from 
impurities ... that 
readily dissolve 

in suitable solvents. 
Available also in oil 
soluble and emulsifiable 
concentrates. 


Ct 
CHEMICAL 
INSECTICIDE 


CORPORATION 


30 Whitman Ave. ® Metuchen, N. J. © Phone: Liberty 9-2300 
Plant—Metuchen, New Jersey 
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practical ever arranged for the an 
nual meeting of the NSC’s ferti- 
lizer section. **& 


INJECTION FEEDING 


(From Page 37) 


cally a nutritional ill, and is due 
most frequently to shortages of 
iron. 

A curious thing about chloro- 
sis is the fact that it can occur 
where soil tests indicate an abun- 
of iron in the ground. Researchers 
concluded some time ago that this 
was attributable to the fact that 
the natural iron content of soil was 
not in a form plants could use, and 
since then much progress has been 
made in the treatment of early- 
stage chlorosis with ground- dis- 
persed fertilizers like iron chelates. 

However, there is still no good 
substitute for injections in the 
treatment of trees which are in the 
advanced stages of chlorosis. 

Evidence of the dramatic re- 
sults that are obtainable where 
chlorotic plants are nourished by 
injectants can be cited by Mrs. 
Mary Beth Klier, owner of an 
avocado ranch at La_ Habra 
Heights, Calif. She had almost 40 
trees in the final stage of chlorosis, 
yet each was producing healthy 
new growth within two weeks fol- 
lowing its injection with iron 
chelates! 

It is further interesting to note 
that injectants in small quantities 
can be used to diagnose the nutri- 
tional deficiencies of certain plants, 
where it is desirable to use more 
conventional fertilization methods. 

For instance, gravity feeder 
cups containing small quantities of 
various nutrients can be mounted 
over injection tubes on_ several 
limbs of a tree; and, because the 
limbs will quickly absorb the most- 
needed nutrient or nutrients, ferti- 
lization requirements can be com- 
puted accurately in a few days. 

The greatest danger of injec- 
tion feeding is attributable to the 
possibility of over-fertilization, 
which is relatively rare where 
ground feeding methods are em- 
ployed. This danger is not great 
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where established injection meth- 
ods are conscientiously employed, 
but it is a notable fact that even a 
slight excess of injectant can pro- 
duce adverse effects. A little too 
much iron, for instance, can tempo- 
rarily defoliate a fruit tree. 

Another injection —_ feeding 
drawback that is frequently men- 
tioned by growers’ is excessive scar- 
ring. But where the right tools 
have been properly employed, 
scars due to injections and care- 
ful pruning are usually indistin- 
guishable. 

Cost %s the most valid objec- 
lion to injection feeding; for, while 
it is now inexpensive in one sense 
of the term, it cannot compete with 
natural feeding methods where the 
latter are sufficient. However, there 
are circumstances where natural 
fertilization is impractical. 

Many shade trees growing in 
such public places as parks must be 
nourished with injectants, for ex- 
ample, because their roots are al- 
most completely covered with con- 
crete. In cases of this type, one of 
the better general-purpose nutri- 
ents is Stemix—a dispersion con- 
taining iron, zinc, manganese, cop- 
per, molybdenum, and _ boron— 
made by Kap-Sol Corp., Los 
Angeles. 

Comparisons between injection 
and leaf feeding methods are some- 
what difficult to make, because 
each has its rightful place in the 
modern grower’s bag of tricks. 
However, it might be pointed out 
that: 

(a) Neither procedure gives 
the desirable long-term, low-cost 
results of proper ground fertili- 
zation. 

(b) Leaf nutrients can fre- 
quently be applied at a relatively 
low cost in solutions containing 
insecticides.. 

(c) Both leaf and injection 
foods tend to correct nutritional 
ills more rapidly than ground fer- 
tilization. 

(d) Injectants bring the fast- 
est response and can be employed 
where the condition of foliage pre- 
vents the effective use of leaf-borne 
nutrients. *%* 


magnesia 
for 

greater 
yields 


Year after year Berkshire’s 
EMJEO* ‘(80-82% Mag- 
nesium Sulphate) and 
Caleined Brucite (fertil- 
izer grade) 65% MgO have 
proved to be invaluable 
primary plant foods—to- 
gether with nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and potash. 


BERKSHIRE 
for 

highest 
quality 
magnesia 


Be sure to include Berk- 
shire’s EMJEO and/or 
Calcined Brucite (fertil- 
izer grade) in your mix- 
tures as sources of avail- 
able magnesium. You'll be 
glad you did. 


and 


BERKSHIRE’S 
POTNIT* 


(94/95% Nitrate of Pot- 
ash) for special mixtures 
and soluble fertilizers. 


*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Berkshire 
Chemicals 


INC. 


630 Third Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: New York 

Chicago * Philadelphia 

Cleveland * Boston * Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
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“The time just flew!” 


You’ve crossed the ocean — and it’s hard to believe the trip is over so soon. 
THE WORLD OVER 2 But it’s easy enough to understand once you’ve flown KLM. There’s such 


a solid comfort. And such a friendly elimate aboard. What’s more, the 
> cuisine is superb. Why, even the simplest fare becomes a delicacy in the 
artful hands of a KLM master chef. 


These are just a few reasons why people who travel often by air take the 
ROYAL DUTCH Royal Dutch route — to all points of the globe. Next time you plan a long 
AIRLINES air trip, why not shorten the miles? Let a KLM flight crew give you all the 
attention in the world. It makes such a royal difference. See your Travel 

Agent or call your nearest KLM office. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 
of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 


SOIL & PLANT TESTS 
SOIL FERTILITY PROBLEMS 


EVALUATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Dr. Wolf's Agricultural Laboratories 


2620 Taylor St. Hollywood, Fla. 


Chemical & Engineering Analyses, 
Research & Development 


Agricultural Chemical Analyses. 
Insecticides, Fungicides, Herbicides, 
Rodenticides, Fertilizers. 
Toxicology. Market Research. 
Product Development, 


Ask for complete details; call — 


SNELL 


or write to: 


Foster D. Snell, Inc. 
29 W. 15th STREET 
New York 11, N. Y. 


this space reserved for 


your advertisement 


Make yourself 


known throughout 


the industry 
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Sperling Lalboratories 


Toxicology — Pharmacology 
Physiology 
Soil Analysis 
Frederick Sperling, Ph.D. 
Formerly Pharmacologist-in-Charge 
Pharmacological and Rodenticide 
Laboratory 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


6815 N. 24th St. Arlington 13, Va. 


RESEARCH, ANALYSIS 
CONSULTATION 


Vv 


Toxicology, Pharmacology, Bacteriol- 
ogy, Biochemistry, Chemistry, Nutri- 
tion, Radiochemistry. 


New Price Schedule Available 
3755 Forest Park Avenue 


SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATES 


St. Louis 8, Missouri 
JEfferson 1-5922 


—_———————— 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 
Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


(Formerly Director of Science, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. Retired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 


ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Consultant in reference to spray injury 
and damage, claims, including imports 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. 


1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
415 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1488 


Trade Listing | 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS magazine 
Wayne E. Dorland, publisher 

Eleonore Kanar, editor 

P. O. Box 31 

Caldwell, N. J. 

Telephone: CApital 6-5520 


National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 
Lea Hitchner, executive secretary 
Association Building 

1145 19th Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Telephone: STerling 3-2833 


National Plant Food Institute 

Executive vice presidents: 
Russell Coleman and Paul Truitt 

1700 K Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Telephone: District 7-0225 


The following are the regional offices of 
the National Plant Food Institute 


Northeast Regional Office 
Willard H. Garman, director 
1700 K Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Telephone: District 7-0225 


Southeast Regional Office 

Samuel L. Tisdale, director 

1220 Healey Bldg. 

Forsyth, Walton and Poplar Streets 
Atlanta 3 


Pacific Northwest District 

F. Todd Tremblay, Representative 
2350 27th Avenue, West 

Seattle 99, Washington 
Telephone: Gartield 1032 


Western Regional Office 

Dr. Richard B. Bahme, Representative 
550 Kearny Street 

San Francisco 8, California 
Telephone: Yukon 2-8173, 2-8174 


Southwest Regional Office 
Dr. Robert L. Beacher, Director 
Route 8, Township Road 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Telephone: Hillcrest 2-4552 


Midwest Regional Office 

(Formerly Middle West Soil Improve- 
ment Committee) 

Zenas H. Beers, director 

228 North La Salte Street 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Telephone: State 2-9361 
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Snapshots taken at 
NAC's 25th annual 
meeting Oct. 29-31 
Savannah, Georgia 


(Story in Agricultural Chemicals, 
Nov. 1958 issue, pp 36-39) 
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Photo Captions 


(1) L. K. Brunn, Atlas Powder Co.; 
Z. Z. Dworkin, Glenn Chemical Co.; 
and Paul Torpin, McLaughlin Farm 
Chemicals, Inc. 

(2) R. Peacock, General Reduction Co. ; 
Ivor Burden, United Heckathorn 
Co.; J. B. Skaptason, Spencer Chem- 
ical Co.; M. Goldberg, Pesticide Ad- 
visory Service. , 

(3) William Dixon, Dow Chemical Co. ; 
John Plowden, Geigy Agricultural 
Chemicals; and J. Lawler, Shell 
Chemical Co. : 

(4) J. Horsey, Eastern States Petroleum 
& Chem. Corp., R. Lamoree and H. 
Straube, both of Stauffer Chemical 
Co. 

(6) George Simches, Planters Chemical 
Corp.; John Stoddard, Prentiss 
Chemical Co.; W. Crown, Crown 
Chemical Co.; and A. Connelly, 
General Chemical Div., Allied. 

(7) John Rodda, Fairfield Chemical Co. ; 
J. C. Walker, Frontier Chemical 
Co.; P. S. Catir, Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange; and R. Yates, 
Hercules Powder Co. 

(8) R. S. Thompson, Thompson-Hay- 
ward Chemical Co. ; and Fred Shana- 
man, Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 

(9) Roger Roth and John Kirk, both of 
Velsicol Chemical Corp. 

(10) J. D. Hopkins, Hopkins Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co.; S. H. Bear, 
Niagara Chemical Division; and 
John Rodda, Fairfield Chemical 
Div., FMC. 


EDITORIAL 


(From Page 27) 


starts to go to the bottom bidder 
who may not be so dependable— 
who knows how much filler the 
buyer might get in lieu of plant 
food? What arguments might re- 
sult in the fall when the crop was 
not up to expectations? And what 
proof would the fertilizer supplier 
have to offer that he had really 
delivered fair value? 

Today approximately 85% of 
the dry mixed fertilizer used on 
the farm is bought in bags. We 
have an idea it will be a long time 
before there is any major change in 
present practice. 


— DELNAV 


(From Page 36) 


directly to dogs, as well as when 

applied as a premise treatment. 
Delnavy is available as a 47% 

(4 pounds per gallon) emulsion 


DECEMBER, 1958 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertisement are ten cents 
per word, $2.00 minimum, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate is 
five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Check 
must accompany all classified advertisements. Ad- 
dress all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
Closing date: 10th of preceding month. 


Situations Wanted: 


SALES MANAGEMENT. Heavy ex- 
perience specialty products, industrial 
and consumer, sold direct and through 
distributors to; seed and feed, dairy, 
horticultural, hardware, garden sup- 
ply, drug, co-operatives, etc. Eight 
years aerosol sales. Also market re- 
search and development. Extensive 
experience; insecticides, germicides, 
fungicides, pharmaceuticals, antibio 
tics, soil conditioners. New York resi- 
dent. Address Box 215, c/o Agricul- 
tural Chemicals. 


MARRIED VETERAN, age 24 cur- 
rently studying Business Manage- 
ment, at night, desires to train as a 
salesman in an organization where 
achievement will be rewarded. Phone 
BUtler 9-4714-J. (New Jersey) 


concentrate. It is compatible with 
all commonly used insecticides and 
fungicides. Usual recommendations 
are one pint (1% pound actual 
Delnav) of emulsion concentrate 
per acre, or from 34 to | pint per 
100 gallons of spray in the case of 
fruit trees. Delnav has not been 
found to be phytotoxic on any of 
the many crops against which it 
has been tested. 

While Delnav is not as toxic as 
some of the organo phosphate miti- 
cides, applicators are advised to use 
the precautions usually observed in 
handling toxic phosphate-type in- 
secticides. 


CODA-NAC 


(From Page 41) 
tremendous market, said Mr. 
Taylor, exists for field nematocides 
inexpensive enough for application 
to crops having values of less than 
$200 per acre. 


For Sale: 


FOR SALE: Rotary Dryers 7’6” x 55’, 
(2) 6’8” x 65’; Ribbon Mixers 40 & 
90 & 225 cu. ft., 1—10,000 gal. alumi- 
num Storage Tank, Rotex & Tyler 
Screens single and double deck, Mikro 
Pulverizers, Raymond Mills, ete. Send 
us your inquiries. Brill Equipment Co., 
2409 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 


SALE: Horizontal Aluminum Tanks 
2,100, 4,000 gallons. Steam Tube Dry- 
ers (Tubes Removable) 6’ x 50’, 6’ 
x 30’, 4’ x 30’. Ribbon Mixers 200, 75 
cubic foot working capacity. Also 
Bucket Elevators, Screw Conveyor, 
Trough Conveyor, Hammermills, Pul- 
verizers, etc. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1428 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Sales Volume Down? — Sales Costs Up? 
Obtain the advantages of a diversified sales organi- 
zation. Let me handle your sales on a straight 
commission. Experienced in fertilizer materials. 
technical insecticides, herbicides and fungicides. 
Introduction of new products a specialty. No job 
too large or too small. 


Reply Box 204, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Regarding the seed bed nema- 
tocides, Mr Taylor observed that 
although these are more than ten 
times as expensive to use as field 
nematocides, they have added ad- 
vantages. (The seed bed nemato- 
cides are generally applied under 
plastic covers). Not only do these 
chemicals control nematodes, but 
also soil insects, some soil bacteria 
and fungi and weed seeds. This 
last feature is important because 
it eliminates costly hand weeding 
of seed beds. 

Several underdeveloped mar- 
kets for nematocides — under- 
developed because suitable prod- 
ucts have not yet been found— in- 
clude the control of nematodes in 
orchards, citrus groves, and vine- 
yards. The problem is to kill the 
nematodes feeding in or on the 
roots yet leave the trees or vines 
without injury to the roots. No 
satisfactory materials are available, 
as yet. 
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Photomicrographic Evaluation of Diatomites on 


Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizers 2-10-00 May 39 
Plant Growth, the Effects of Gibberellic had Gtss=- Feb. 38 
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SHiv tig a tO eee ee ee a ee Aug. 89 
Potash We oe ee A Feb. 59 
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Producer of Liquid Fertilizers Look for 
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Production, Hertilizer. 25s ee Feb. 34 
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Selling ‘Fertilizer ys. 2 eee Sept. 29 
Shell Opens Expanded Modesto Laboratory .................. June 65 
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Administration” Genter at: en ee Oct. 85 
Soil Fumigation, a New and Expanding Market.......... Nov. 33 
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Spray Operetors Go Back To School, Illinois -....... July 45 
Study of Fertilizer Buying Habits, A -..-......--...... Feb. 41 
Superfine Grinding, New Advances In .......----..-secssceeeoee- Feb. 95 
Surfactants with Agricultural Chemicals, Use of ~...... June 31 
Swathmaster All-Purpose Applicator, Transland ..........July 43 

a yee 
Technical Service by Demonstration at 

Spencer Jayhawk Works (2a eee Feb. 42 
Tractor-Trailer Type Rigs for Ground Spraying -........Sept. 38 
Transland Swathmaster All-Purpose Applicator .......... July 43 
TVA Holds Open House for Fertilizer Producers........ June 89 

yee 


VC-13 Nemacide, a non-Fumigant type Nematocide, 
Activity of 


WACA Spring Meeting at Los Angeles ................. .... June 
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Washington Association of Ground Sprayers .. cana 63 7 
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Weed Control Conference, Northeastern -..............Feb. 32 
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What’s New In Insecticides ? eee Oe 
What’s New in Pesticides? (Part I) : 
What's. New an Pesticides? (Part I) se eee May 42 
What’s Wrong with the Pesticide Industry? 0. Nov. 23 
What the Dealer Should Know About 

Pettilizers (Part 1). 2 eee Mar. 35 
What the Dealer Should Know About 

Fertilizers. (Part Il)" :S22242-) 5) -April 40 
Wildlife Study, Comments on Fish and ................----- Sept. 33 

Sel Ae 

Ziram, Maine Growers Report Higher 

Blueberry Vields With (23225 oe Sept. 32 
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TALE ENDS 


introduced to the market for the 
1959 season. A representative group of 
the new products is described elsewhere 
in this issue (see page 34). One of the 
most interesting of the experimental 
materials is a microbial insecticide 
which has been under development for 
some time. Bacillus thuringiensis is the 
“live” ingredient. In tests by research 
workers at the University of California 
it outperformed conventional insecti- 
cides, reportedly giving kills of the 


Aine of new insecticides will be 


cabbage worm ranging from 80 to 100 
per cent, 

The Chemical Division of Merck & 
Co. developed the new product which 
will be field tested during the coming 
season. Other companies working on 
new microbial type insecticides include 
Bioferm Corp. of Wasco, California, 
and Nutrilite Products, Inc. Buena 
Park, California. Much of the test work 
on these new pesticides is being con- 
ducted by the staff of the Department 
of Biological Control of the University 
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of California, who have been screening 
in the field some of the products de- 
veloped by commercial firms. 


AC 

Hormone insecticides, another 
new approach to the age-old problem 
of insect control were the subject of 
a few brief paragraphs in this column 
last month. They seem to be much 
further removed from the actual com- 
mercial stage, however. Articles on 
both types of pesticides are in prepa- 
ration for coming issues of Ag. Chem. 


AC 

In years past tobacco stems were a 
commonly used fertilizer ingredient, but 
today they have been priced right out of 
the plant food market. They are now 
going into filter cigarettes, we are told, 
where they are needed to provide flavor. 
Demand for this purpose has pushed the 
price up to a level too high to permit 
use in fertilizer. 

AC 

One by-product of the recent elec- 
tion is a definite dimming of the pros- 
pect for any stricter tax controls on 
co-ops. Some commercial firms who 
compete with the cooperatives had 
been hoping for the-passage of tax 
laws that would minimize the pre- 
ferred tax-free status that co-ops now 
enjoy,—but no such measure is apt to 
get favorable action from the heavily 
Democratic Congress. 


AC 

As an example of the effect that 
competition from the co-ops is having 
on commercial fertilizer producers, it 
is significant that during the 1958 season 
one producer had to shut down a plant 
because it was unable to meet competition 
from tax-free cooperatives manufactur- 
ing amntonia. 


AC 
Bulk blending of fertilizers has 
been getting considerable attention _ 


recently. TVA has just reported on a 


survey it made in Illinois, where the 
practice of bulk blending straight ma- 
terials has expanded greatly over the 
past ten years, In 1956, the report states, 
bulk blenders distributed 26% of all 
the straight fertilizer materials con- 
sumed in the state. Successful Farming 
ran a feature article on the subject in 
their November issue, while Chemical 
Week in their November 15th issue also 
reviewed the pros and cons in an article 
titled “Bulk Distribution: Next for Dry 
Fertilizer?” Bulk distribution will 
grow, say Chem leek editors, despite its 
drawbacks. “Cheaper handling, custom 
service, faster application and stronger, 
more competitive dealers will make a 
sales pitch that’s tough to beat.” For 
our own views on the subject, which 
are somewhat less enthusiastic, see our 
editorial (page 27). 
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The Measure 
of Quality | 


MULTIPLE SCREENING.... 


NATIONAL POTASH assures you of 
controlled product size. Leading 
the way in precision-screening for 
greater quality control, NATIONAL 
offers a cleaner, better muriate for 
modern fertilizer manufacture. 


Telephone, wire or write your 


ie . order today. 


205 EAST 42nd ST. e NEW YORK 17,N.Y. © ORegon 9-4950 
212 Bell Building *¢ MONTGOMERY, ALA. e¢ AMherst 5-8234 


HERCULES RESEARCH- 


First Step Toward 
Improved Pesticides 


From the Hercules Research Center and Agricultural Chemicals 
Laboratories come an ever increasing number of products that contribute 
to more productive farming and increased comfort for leisure hours. 
Here are the established members of the Hercules family: Toxaphene 
agricultural insecticide; Thanite® for oil base and aerosol insecticides; Delnav™ 
phosphate pesticide; meta Delphene® insect repellent; Delrad® algicide. 

Today in the laboratories research continues on the products that will 
join them in the future. But before they become available you can be 
sure that thousands of compounds have been carefully screened and 
extensive tests conducted in the field because only the best is good 
enough to meet the standards of Hercules research. That’s why you can 
look to Hercules for leadership in the development of insecticides, 
fungicides, and herbicides. 


) 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


*Trademark 


